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JOURNAL OF APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 
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To send the Journat for a year to a friend interested in 
Sociology would make an appropriate Christmas gift. He will 
receive an issue every two months (six gifts distributed 
throughout the year), and be kept up to date sociologically — 
through your thoughtfulness. 


If this friend is not now a subscriber we will send the 
Journat to him at the special rate of $2.00 per year and notify 
him at Christmas of the gift subscription. This offer expires 
December 31, 1924. 











ORDER BLANK 


Journat or Appuiep SocioLocy, 
3551 University Ave., 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Gentlemen: 


Please find enclosed check for $2.00 for one year’s new 
subscription, at the special Christmas rate, to the JouRNAL OF 
Apptiep SocioLocy, to be sent bimonthly to the following 
address: 


City and State 
Order sent by 














Editorial Notes 


Erte F. Younc, Ph. D. (Chicago), and Hannibal G. Duncan, Ph. 
D. (Pennsylvania), become associate editors of the Journat by vir- 
tue of having been elected to the Sociology staff of the University of 
Southern California. Professor Young has done extensive work in 
the study of race prejudice, social case records, and social base mars, 
while Professor Duncan’s investigations have been in the field of 
population problems. 


THE stXTH ANNUAL conference of the International Labor Organi- 
zation was held this year, June 15 to July 5, at Geneva. This or- 
ganization was created by Article 389 of the Treaty of Versailles and 
is composed of four representatives of each of the nations who are 
members of the League of Nations. Two of these representatives 
are governmental delegates and the two others represent respectively 
the employers and the workmen of each of the Members. It was 


generally recognized by the signers of the peace treaty of 1919 that 
only a peace based upon social justice to all could endure. The 
industrial worker was thus given official recognition. The construc- 
tive work of the conferences held thus far has been extensive. It 
has brought about the establishment of the eight-hour day and the 
forty-eight-hour week in at least five countries, and the regulation 
of night work for women and young persons in industry in ten coun- 
tries. Extensive investigations in all countries have been made re- 
garding Industrial Relations, Unemployment, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, Rehabilitation and Social Insurance, Industrial Hygiene, Edu- 
cation and Protection of Women and Children. 

This year the conference adopted four important legislative de- 
cisions: 1. A recommendation providing for the development of fa- 
cilities for the utilization of workers’ spare time. 2. A proposed 
Draft convention and a recommendation on the equality of treatment 
of national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation 
for accidents. 3. A proposed Draft convention on the weekly sus- 
pension of work for twenty-four hours in glass manufacturing proc- 
esses where tank furnaces are used. 4. A proposed Draft conven- 
tion on night work in bakeries. 





MUTATIONS OF PROGRESS 


FRANK WILSON BLACKMAR 


University of Kansas 


THE LIFE MOVEMENT represented in continuous change 
through variation and differentiation in plants and ani- 
mals is so clearly analagous to the life movement of human 
society that it will always be used in interpretation of all 
social complexes, that is, the laws of variation, integration, 
and differentiation are universal for all phases of progres- 
sive change involving life action. Also, as the law of pro- 
gressive change in the development of the individual ani- 
mal or plant is similar to the law of encycling change in the 
development of the species, so is found a similar analogy 
existing in the world of ideas between the individual and 
social life movement. Differentiation is a constant proc- 
ess and mutations which are only large movements occur 
at irregular intervals. The former is marked by small in- 
crements of progress, while the latter is a sudden leap for- 
ward, or as the case may be, to right or to left or possibly 
downward. The mutations are explosions of concentrated 
forces which break the bonds of tracition and convention 
and permit men to move forward on a larger plane and 
with new alignments. Whether of slow differentiation or 
violent mutation, progress of society will depend upon 
mental reaction caused by changes. 

As society continually expands into new forms, taking 
on new functions and readjusting the old activities to the 
new, the changes that make for progress move very slowly 
and sometimes imperceptibly. Indeed it is difficult to 
mark by time the event of the change of an old social func- 
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tion to a new one. Now this old complex of ideas, forces, 
and forms is so interwoven and interdependent that any 
application of spiritual and material force at a given point 
with sufficient energy to produce work, sets the whole com- 
plex in motion. Whether progress will come from the 
new attack will depend upon how social forces rearrange 
themselves after the change. While differentiation goes 
along continuously and variation is perpetual in living 
groups, the perpetuating force in a given human group is 
found in the generalization of ideas, the integration of so- 
cial functions and their intelligent adaptation. This prog- 
ress draws the elements, started by the continual differen- 
tiation, into a new and centralized position with central- 
ized action, with a great purpose of focusing power at a 
single point in order to get working results. This brings 
all localized elements into control, which without coordi- 
nation leads to social deterioration rather than advance- 
ment.. 

The background of what we call civilization is a world 
of ideas centering in the world of ideals. In accordance 
with this, civilization is a continuous quantity from the 
chipping of the first stone implement to the creation of 
the reaper; from the plaiting of grasses to the silk loom; 
from the use of the pulley to the steam engine or the air- 
plane; from the contemplation of God and nature through 
ignorance and fear to their contemplation through intelli- 
gence and love. Yet there have been periods when forces 
accumulate to give a leap forward making the great muta- 
tion or change possible. One might refer to a few recent 
changes which have eventually brought about great muta- 
tions in progress, such as the sword of truth brought by 
the teachings of Christ which opposed nearly all previous 
attitudes of mind toward life, God, nature, and human in- 
stitutions. It was necessarily iconoclastic in its nature 
and spirit, consequently the movement caused much con- 
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fusion of life; but it was a struggle to work out life with 
larger vision and on a higher plane. So too we might 
name the great movements such as the Renaissance, the 
Religious Revolution, the Political Revolution, and the 
Industrial Revolution. In the beginning they too repre- 
sented great mutations indicated first by the smashing of 
images and the breaking with tradition. In each similar 
case a new life broke into the social complex which forced 
the readjustment of society to new conditions. It was a 
leap into higher ideals and upon higher ground; it was a 
struggle to readjust life on a higher plane with new align- 
ments. It is scarcely necessary to say that these new 
forces were set in motion centuries ago and are still moving 
on expressing themselves in a great variety of life that we 
see around us. 

While humanity is still smarting under the horrors and 
penalties paid for the privilege of a world war, it is diffi- 
cult for us to see what great results will come from this 
great waste and suffering. It will depend largely upon 
what use is made of the opportunity caused by the smash- 
ing of old traditions, habits, customs, and laws. Whether 
or not society will seize this opportunity to enter upon a 
higher plane of peace, of human justice, of the elevation of 
the masses who have been in bondage to authority, pov- 
erty and superstitious fear, will depend upon the right use 
made of the opportunity. Great changes have been brought 
about by the terrible war! Will great human progress fol- 
low? One can observe innumerable benefits that may oc- 
cur if right use of this great adventure in human adjust- 
ment is followed through, according to the laws of social 
growth. It is idle to say that this might have occurred in a 
very much better way if the nations of the world had been 
willing to understand each other and to deal justly and 
fairly with each other in accordance with the law of mu- 
tual aid. Slow variation in this case might have brought 
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about better results with less destruction or reaction, but 
the fact is that it did not, and there are so many similar 
cases in the movement of society; one could almost say 
that such great cataclysms have been necessary to social 
progress. They are not progress in themselves, but they 
do give opportunity for progress. It is time now for people 
to quit moaning about the horrors, the losses, the dis- 
tresses, the wrongs, and the abuses of the great war and 
turn their attention vigorously to the readjustment of so- 
ciety on a higher plane of life. No one can logically de- 
fend the need for the great war any more than he can de- 
fend the calamities and horrors which accompanied it; 
yet the war was a stupendous fact. Likewise no one can 
logically defend the necessity of our great Civil War be- 
cause if the North and South had understood each other, 
it would probably never have occurred, but it was a stu- 
pendous fact and brought about opportunity for a larger 
life. No one can logically defend the Protestant Revolt, 
the French Revolution or indeed the American Revolu- 
tion as a necessary act; society ought to have gone along 
evenly and progressively without any such cataclysms, but 
it did not, and taking a wide range of movements of na- 
tions and the progress of man, is there anyone who would 
deplore the fact of the French Revolution, the Protestant 
Revolt, the American Revolution, or the Civil War? It 
is vain to say that these things should not have been, but 
they did occur and always similar ones have occurred in 
the process of human development. Whether society will 
ever reach steadiness of movement sufficient to prevent 
these great smashing changes is conjectural; ideally it 
ought to reach such a state. In the building of the earth, 
smashing and rebuilding and smashing and rebuilding, it 
was a generalized process until it reached its present form ; 
but there is still waste going on. In the building of the 
animal species, nature used the same wasteful methods. 
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All progressive movements represent a destruction and a 
rebuilding and how wasteful nature has been; human so- 
ciety has been trying to conserve human energy these 
many centuries, and how wasteful it has been! 

If we want to profit by the great changes of today we 
must watch the man in the laboratory; he may be un- 
known and the discoveries he makes appear insignificant 
to the layman, yet they have tremendous consequence. 
The effect of the railroad, the automobile, and the airplane 
in changing our methods of transportation have also forced 
us to readjust human activity and human thought in ac- 
cordance therewith. The results of scientific discoveries 
within the last century and their application through mod- 
ern invention in the creation of power-driven machinery 
have transformed the mechanical processes of life. The 
discoveries in chemical and physical laboratories have not 
only given great impetus to the call of commerce and the 
art of living, but have also been very influential in contrib- 
uting to the changed attitude of mind toward God, toward 
nature, and toward human association. We must be pre- 
pared for radical changes in the nature of human belief 
and consequently in the nature of human association. If 
proper adjustments are made, scientific discoveries in the 
laboratory will permit wonderful mutations in progress, 
in ideas of life as well as in the mechanism of human so- 
ciety. But it all depends on what use we make of the 
knowledge thus attained. If the laboratories make it pos- 
sible to improve human society in health, wealth, comfort, 
happiness, and peace, and selfish man uses the products 
for his own destruction, then he has rejected the fruit of 
good for the fruit of evil. So likewise in the world of ideas 
regarding attitude of man toward God and nature — it is 
the use we make of new knowledge that determines prog- 
ress. The discoveries of Wallace and Darwin and others 
in the biological field, which reveal strong probability of 
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the slow evolution of the universe to its present state and 
which demonstrated the laws by which it proceeded, makes 
a break with dogmatic authority established by the inter- 
pretation of philosophers who worked in the dark without 
sufficient data. The extension of knowledge from pains- 
taking observation of the earth and man and of the biolog- 
ical investigation in the laboratory bring further new atti- 
tudes of mind and new methods of thought in relation to 
the origin of man. The mind thus becomes freed from the 
blind influence of traditional belief and is now able to dis- 
cover truth on its own account. The result of the scien- 
tific attitude of mind developed through scientific study 
is of tremendous importance; it saves the life of man and 
prolongs the life of the race. It takes away the effects of 
belief in supernatural influence from places in which they 
do not belong and readjusts them to a higher plane of 
thought and life. It has been the cause of renewed activity 
in the study of man as a creature of the universe who has 
reached his present position on his own merit and by the 
observation of law and is now to be taken as a stupendous 
fact physically and mentally. There can be no doubt that 
in the proper readjustment of the new attitude toward 
God, man and nature, there is involved a great mutation 
of progress ; but, as stated before, it depends upon whether 
people will accept the truth as far as discovered and apply 
it so as to lift them to a higher plane of thinking and liv- 
ing. This may be done only by acquiring a larger and 
truer vision of life and the knowledge and the will power 
which will be permitted to carry it out. Humanity must 
be relieved of its confusion of thought and life. 

Never before has the confusion arisen between local 
cycling changes of society and the alignment of the great 
society along the trail of universal endeavor toward a 
common end or ends. This confusion is represented by 
the variety of opinions expressed by the individual in thou- 
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sands of activities; by the multitudes of differentiated or- 
ganizations, many of them not more than thirty per cent 
efficient, by the failure to unify and make general our 
ideals or our objectives. Hence, the social world is a com- 
plex with sufficient ideas and ideals to hold it together, but 
with the perpetual hammering of the discordant elements 
which seek to break down organized effort. 

It is evident that this differentiation and confusion of 
thought represents a necessary process in human progress. 
That which appears to be a dissipation of energy and a dis- 
integration of institutions is nothing more than evidence 
of activity of the individual mind in its search for new 
knowledge and adaptability to new conditions. When the 
results of all this diversified activity are summed up and 
classified, higher generalizations may be made which will 
give a vision of life sufficiently great to make a mutation 
in progress. 

Referring to the intensity in confusion of both individ- 
ual and group activities, it is easy to see that this condi- 
tion is an outcome of previous conditions. It is mere 
exercise of the law of differentiation which precedes the 
process of integration. Our growth of population, our ex- 
tension of activities through human invention and discov- 
ery, the result of our educational life in developing the in- 
dividual minds have all had a tendency to impose upon 
each individual the responsibility of fitting the satisfaction 
of his own life to a common ideal or purpose of life for all. 

To illustrate this extreme differentiation, take the pub- 
lications of newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets for a 
single month in the United States and try to classify the 
great variety of opinions expressed on thousands of sub- 
jects, each one from a different point of view. Such clas- 
sification would illustrate how widely differentiated our 
opinions have become respecting the common problems, 
and how far we are from agreement on the great ideals of 
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a greater life. But this is a normal state of human prog- 
ress. When out of the mental fermentation caused by di- 
versity of stimuli shall have been eliminated the false- 
hoods, the half-truths, the confusion of tongues, of emo- 
tions, thoughts, and purposes, and in their place a ccordi- 
nation of things that are right into a general standard with 
a common purpose and a common socialized conscience 
and will, the world will move forward in the art of living. 
But that means that we shall cease to centralize on the 
mere husks of civilization and rise to a spiritual vision of 
life which will permit a mutation in real progress. 


SS 


We Form the habit of thinking of great men as having appeared 
only at long intervals, and yet we know that great crises always dis- 
cover great men. What does this mean but that the men are ready 
formed and that it requires only this extra stimulus to call them 
forth? Conklin, Heredity and Environment, p. 335. 


No Faiture of the imagination is so pathetic to me as the convic- 
tion entertained by so many that business is free from “sentiment,” 
and that so many take immense pride in the alleged fact. The truth 
is that in a sense business is nearly all sentiment. Advertising itself is 
nothing but a systematized effort to build up a sentiment in favor 
of one’s own products. Filene, 4 Merchant’s Horizon, p. 92. 


Tue morat education of the pupil, his manners, the discipline of 
his will — these great objects make an ever increasing demand upon 
the teacher. I don’t mean that they involve didactic discourse. They 
are ends to be pursued by ways more indirect, more subtle, ard more 
burdensome. But, however they are to be pursued, the conditions 
of our time demand that they shall receive from the teacher more 
consideration, more systematic and sustained effort, than has been 
deemed necessary in the past. Brown, The Underlying Principles of 
Modern Legislation, p. 307. 





DEMOCRACY AND ITS OPPOSITE 


DAVID SNEDDEN 
Professor of Educational Sociology, Teachers College, Columbia University 


IN THE JouRNAL oF AppLiep Sociotocy for July, 1924, 
the editor raises the question “Can Democracy Survive?” 
His outlook is a challenge, and he rightly concludes that if 
democracy (as he defines it) is not to go backward we shall 
need more and better education. 

To the present writer, Professor Bogardus’ article sets 
up certain abstract interpretations of democracy. For ex- 
ample, he refers to democracy as “an attitude of mind,” 


and then asks: “How many persons, even educated per- 
sons, have achieved this standard?” But is this playing 
scientifically with our historic concepts of democracy? Is 
it not practicable so to define and interpret “democracy” 
in terms of sociological phenomena that recognition can be 
given to its various kinds and degrees as found in all social 
groups? 


II 


For some hundreds of years certain levels, sections, or 
groups of human beings have been wishing for, petitioning 
for, and at last fighting for, more “democracy.” Since 
these have been at the outset chiefly weak or disinherited 
peoples, it has become inevitable that altruistic, tender- 
minded spirits of some schooling and opportunity should 
grow softly sentimental about “democracy.” It has been 
natural, too, that the sentiment, if not the sentimentality, 
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of these kindly ones, should be considerably averse to any 
exact definition, searching analysis, or critical evaluation 
of the constituent factors or ultimate significance of “de- 
mocracy.” 

One result of this has been that, whereas the literatures 
of philosophy, ethics, history, and essays abound in articles 
and books on and about democracy, the literature of the 
social sciences, with the exception of one division, contains 
little about democracy. The division of political science, 
it is true, is not thus poor in documents on the subject. 
But here the point of approach is almost always the ex- 
pected effects of purely political democracy operating by 
means of suffrage in highly complex national or municipal 
groups — areas of possible democratization that have long 
ceased greatly to concern aspirational writers and senti- 
mental statesmen. 

The fact that political democracy has so long been the 
shuttle-cock of contending political factions, and that 
other kinds have seldom been scientifically studied, renders 
it difficult to obtain serviceable definitions, either as to just 
what democracy is, or as to what its opposite is. All fine 
spirits at bottom feel kindly towards democratic aspira- 
tions so long as these are mannerly and self-abnegating, 
just as they feel hostile towards its opposite wherever that 
is flagrant and greedy. Because of these emotional atti- 
tudes, largely the products of our last two centuries of 
struggle from under the non-democracies that grew strong 
through some thousands of years of “large group” war- 
fare, it is still difficult and dangerous to publish any at- 
tempt at cold-blooded analysis of the basic social principles 
according to which democratization as a social process 
may increase or diminish in any or all kinds of social 
groups. But that fact does not explain the reluctance of 
sociologists to undertake searching analyses of the realis- 
tic or Utopian goals of democratic aspirations. Perhaps 
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that reluctance is better explained as due to the very 
vagueness and aspirationalism of the terms used, and pro- 
posals made in and for the several kinds of democracies 
themselves. 


Ill 


What is the essence, sociologically, of democracy — any 
kind of democracy? We can imagine a small group of 
men “banded together” (call it a D society) for some pur- 
pose equally conscious and equally valuable to all the 
members — defense, work, pleasure, worship. We can 
imagine these men to be exactly like each other in all re- 
spects — bodily strengths, passions, able-mindedness, age, 
industriousness. We can furthermore imagine them act- 
ing in concert, but under such conditions that each con- 
tributes as much as any other to the planning, execution, 
and enjoyment of the fruits, of such concerted action. 

These men possess and enjoy “equality’”—a word 
which, more nearly than any other, expresses the goals of 
most democratic aspirations. By hypothesis they are equal 
as to their “natural endowments” and also as to the effects 
produced by their natural and social environments. They 
have equal rights and equal obligations as producers and 
as consumers, as governors and as governed, as individuals 
and as socii. 

Is not this little society one hundred per cent demo- 
cratic? There is in it no autocracy, oligarchy, bureau- 
cracy, exclusiveness, caste, rank, special privilege, regimen- 
tation, subordination, specialism — or other social in- 
equality that we think of, in supposedly oppressive forms, 
at least, as undemocratic. Subject to a correction to be 
made later, does it not appear that each member of this D 
society “realizes himself” to the maximum — that in full- 
est measure he lives as “an end in himself?” 
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IV 


Technically and scientifically, of course, no group exact- 
ly like society D ever existed. Twin or triplet brothers (of 
the “identical” variety) might approximate it. But even 
in all those ordinary gangs or cliques or clubs or bands or 
partnerships or teams or other groups toward the making 
of which much interest and effort go to the selection out 
of multitudes of these few who are most nearly alike, there 
are, to start with, many and varied differences of quality 
(inequalities) and potentiality as between any two mem- 
bers. 

When we come to the family, the clan, the village, or the 
congregation we find, obviously, many more and many 
deeper inequalities. Babies and youths, the mature and 
the aged, are here. So are both sexes. So, likewise, are 
those born or grown strong of body or mind as well as 
those born weak of body or mind. 

How shall the members of these heterogeneous groups 
best serve each other — in fighting enemies, wresting sub- 
sistence from the earth, increasing each other’s satisfac- 
tions, worshipping deities, providing for unborn descend- 
ents? Nature has in part provided the answer in the in- 
stinctive natures of many animals and of humans. The 
young, unless exceptional, readily subordinate themselves, 
imitate, and follow. The old (but not too old), unless ex- 
ceptional, no less readily (shall we say instinctively here?) 
superordinate themselves, set examples, and lead. Other 
conditions being equal, the strong of body naturally domi- 
nate the weak of body, the strong of understanding the 
weak of understanding, the strong of will, imagination, or 
faith, those weak in these qualities. No less certainly, 
other things being equal, the more herdlike or cooperative 
or team-worthy dominate those possessing these qualities 
in lesser degree. 
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In these heterogeneous groups do we find democracy? 
Always, in some degree. Always we find strong parents 
helping children, strong leaders, the led, the young, the 
aged, the mentally strong, the mentally weak. Nature has 
unequalized the members — but necessities of group co- 
hesiveness as well as instinctive good will strive in some 
degree to offset the effects of aature’s inequalizations. All 
efforts of the superior (as given by nature or art) to raise 
the inferior is of the essence of democracy. All effort of 
the inferior to assert their selfhood is of the essence of de- 


mocracy. 


Vv 


Nature lays the foundation of undemocracy — inequal- 
ity —in factors of age, sex, strength, and the like. But, 
instead of offsetting them, man can, if he choose, accentu- 
ate them. He can “give to them that hath.” No less he 
can “take from them that hath not even that which they 
have.” He can do this in the interest of “group strength” 
—or he can carry it far beyond any due bounds — as he 
has so often done during the last few thousand years. 
What shall we call this quality that is the opposite of de- 
mocracy in any social group? At the risk of prejudicing 
understanding by the use of some term in evil -epute, and 
in default of a safer and better word we shall here call it 
oligarchism. And just as we shall ask readers to accept 
the term “democracy” as inciuding all tendencies to exalt 
the weak without too seriously impairing the collective 
strength of the group, and to equalize the less powerful up- 
ward as far as is safely practicable, so we shall also ask 
readers unprejudicedly to accept the term “oligarchism” as 
including all tendencies to strengthen groups by giving to 
the ablest the most responsible functions and richest re- 
wards so far as that can be done without excessive suvju- 
gation of the less able. 
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Just as an imaginary group D can represent for us one 
hundred per cent democracy, so another group O can be 
imagined as representing one hundred per cent oligarch- 
ism. The personnel of a ship — captain, mates, sailors, 
and cabin boys — can be taken as such a group O. The 
captain is powerful of mind and body, determined to make 
the most of his ship, and solicitous far more for the ship’s 
ultimate efficiency than for the momentary feelings of his 
crew. He has power of life and death over his subordi- 
nates. He is a driver. His mates copy his attitudes in 
their behavior towards subordinates. The crew are weak 
men but loyal. We can assume that there is no unneces- 
sary brutality on ship board and that sailors and boys are 
perfectly obedient. Every man knows his part in the work- 
ing of the ship, and no man is asked to share in or com- 
prehend another’s work unless that is his direct re- 
sponsibility. This is the perfect, but not the pathological 
oligarchism. 


VI 


Democracy and oligarchism, as typified in the imagi- 
nary groups D and O are found in some degrees, as op- 
posed qualities, in every social group. In every social 
group there is some heterogeneity of membership — and 
if the group is to produce unity of action and effectiveness 
of service this necessitates some oligarchism. In every 
group, too, the less able or self-realized individual strains 
almost necessarily after some increase of self-hood, of 
group direction, and of the fruits of group action. Hence 
every social group is the theatre of the conflicting forces — 
domination and individualization — of oligarchism and 
democracy. Without some degree of oligarchism — in- 
equalization of function — the action of the group is nul- 
lified ; whilst without some degree of democracy — equal- 
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ization — the action of the individuals, and naturally, of 
lesser individuals especially, is decreased if not nullified, 
Hence compromises are always sought and made custo- 
mary, even legalized. We can well call these “resultants,” 
having in mind the parallelograms of dissimilarly directed 
forces in physics. 

But human experience, cumulative in tradition, custom, 
law, and science tends here, as in so many other directions, 
to reinforce or modify nature in those directions and de- 
grees which, to those in power, seem good — good, that is, 
for themselves, for themselves and those whom they cher- 
ish, for themselves and all contemporaries, or even for con- 
temporaries and posterity, excluding themselves, according 
to the ideals in control at the time. 

Hence we can never correctly say of any social group 
that it has “no democracy.” Nature does not give us the 
absolute zero of temperature on the earth’s surface. 
Neither do any societies show us a zero degree of democ- 
racy. Conversely, no ordinary society shows full democ- 
racy. Our struggle is always for more democracy — where 
social efficiency can stand it. Under stress of social ineffi- 
ciency we take less democracy — we have to. 


WS 


THE ARRANGEMENT cuts both ways, for chief among the powers 
given the employees, after the right to administer their own internal 
affairs, is one permitting them every year to nominate a panel of 
at least six of their fellows who seem to them qualified for member- 
ship on our Board of Directors. From this annual panel we select 
four who sit with us as Directors. By the terms of our own corpo- 
rate agreement we also make our choice of two more employees as 
Directors. As the Management, so-called, consists of five members 
— my brother, myself, and our three partners — we thus deliberately 
create an employee majority in the directorship itself. Filene, 4 
Merchant’s Horizon, p. 57. 












SOME RESEARCHES INTO RESEARCH 


(Concluded from September-October Journar) 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


GoING BACK to my main thread of discourse, and sum- 
marizing further analysis that there is no time for in detail, 
I repeat that there are many kinds of social research after 
we eliminate all those that are merely amateurish if not 
fraudulent. There are many varieties appropriate each in 
its way, to as many different varieties of problems; just 
as one and the same condition of a human tissue may pre- 
sent distinct problems to the physicist, the chemist, the 
physiologist, the pathologist, etc. There is no stationary, 
and absolute, and constant hierarchy of rank among 
legitimate types of research, any more than there are 
orders of nobility among the words in human vocabu- 
laries. The word that conveys the timely meaning is the 
ranking word at present. So of the kind of research which 
finds out the thing most sought for at the moment. Like 
all other things human, researches have their relativities. 
These relativities are terms of relationships both between 
phenomena and between human attitudes toward the phe- 
nomena. There is no more certain mark of provincialism 
among scholars than a tendency to set up a caste status 
that assigns conventional prestige to one type of objective 
research over another. Research is bound to give place 
to research as waves of the ocean to one another. 

Time would fail me to analyze the differences between 
types of positive research of which authentic specimens 
are within our knowledge. I reduce all that to the brief 
formula: 
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Research that can establish its legitimacy before the bar 
of science differs from other research in equal legitimacy, 
(a) in the kind of subject matter which it selects, (b) in 
the kind of procedure which it adopts. 

I cannot take time to enlarge upon this proposition but 
will merely hint at details. For example, suppose all the 
social scientists in the United States should agree to con- 
centrate their research resources upon one of my special 
interests — the Sociology of Property. It would be a 
wholly appropriate division of labor for one group of men 
to devote themselves to the purely historical aspects of 
property phenomena, from the earliest times and among 
as many peoples as could be investigated, down to com- 
parative constitutional and legal aspects of property in our 
own time, especially in our own country. It would be a 
second wholly appropriate division of labor for other sub- 
groups to investigate separately the workings of (a) eco- 
nomic, (b) political, (c) religious, (d) other cultural fac- 
tors in the shaping of property institutions from time to 
time, and in constituting both strengths and weaknesses 
in contemporary property institutions, our own, first of all. 
It would be a third wholly appropriate division of labor if 
another combination should devote itself to the present 
workings of our property institutions, measured by our 
present conceptions of tendencies which promote and hin- 
der the general welfare. It would not only be an appro- 
priate, but we shall some day see that, for intelligent peo- 
ple, it will some day be an indispensable division of labor 
for a fourth group to supplement the work of all the others 
by carrying on methodical researches in demand for cor- 
relating the findings of such investigations as those just 
specified, so as to discover ways and degrees in which they 
may supplement one another, ways and degrees in which 
they challenge one another, locations of gaps which criti- 
cism will detect between the results arrived at by the sev- 
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eral groups, and so as to project the next kinds of research 
needed to complete objective interpretation, both as a so- 
cial culmination and as a point of departure for the next 
developments in the human process. 

Obviously each of these subdivisions of scientists would 
need to use a technique and a procedure more or less dif- 
ferent from those of the others. My emphasis here is on 
the point that it would be not scientific but snobbish for 
the people in any one of these groups to betray the feeling 
that their type of procedure is research par excellence, 
while the other people’s procedure is something of lower 
rank. No human wisdom could correctly assign propor- 
tionate values to the different division§ of complex re- 
search. j 

Moreover — and this has been in prin¢iple the central 
contention of the sociologists from the beginning, both 
against other social scientists and among themselves — 
each one of these special divisions of research might be ob- 
jective to the limit of its means, and still be abortive in the 
degree in which its procedure and its findings remaifi insu- 
lated from the procedures and findings of other investi- 
gators. It is essential to the acquisition of knowledge that, 
in the end, all research shall become cooperative research. 
Knowledge is limited in the degree in which cooperative 
research falls short of covering the entire range of the 
knowable. ait bn -- 

There is neither bittérfness nor even regret in my unhes- 
itating admission that the kind of research to which my 
generation of sociologists were forced to restrict themselves 
rather narrowly, so as to be any good at all, is now very 
much out of vogue. It is the way of the world, and from 
the standpoint of the world, not of the individual nor of 
the single generation, it is turning out to be a good way. 
I certainly would not change it if I could, except to accel- 
erate it. I wish we could speed up the process so that each 
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generation might shoot its bolt as early as possible, and 
then retire to the veterans’ home to make way for fresher 
troops in the fighting line. That process is going on irre- 
pressibily, however, albeit a little retardedly. 

What I am interested in saying now may be taken as a 
warning to you of the student generation not to imagine, 
as each generation probably always will in its earlier years, 
that you have come to change all that, under mandate to 
do a job that will set things permanently to rights. In 
brief, don’t fool yourselves with the idea that your kind 
of research is the final pattern of research. Don’t imagine 
that your type of research problem is to become the cap- 
stone of the arch of knowledge. Don’t imagine that your 
sort of findings will turn out to furnish the missing clue 
to complete explanation of human affairs. 

On the contrary, if we ma: infer anything from the re- 
corded phenomena of human thought, the precise opposite 
will be the fact. So far as my observation goes, research 
that has amounted to anything has opened up more ques- 
tions than it settled. In the contrary instances, arrest has 
been a danger signal that the research has somehow run 
off on a wrong track. Unless the precedents in past expe- 
riences are freaks, your generation will live to see the types 
of problems that you are most concerned with now not 
solved, and the results put in cold storage for future con- 
sumption, but treated like a squeezed lemon. More juice 
will be sought from expected harvests of other varieties of 
fruit: while your kinds of research will look to your suc- 
cessors as archaic and obsolete as the researches that 
seemed so luscious to my generation appear to you now. 

Let me immunize myself still further against suspicion 
of jealousy when I allow myself to be a little more specific 
for the sake of illustration. I wish I could do a skilled 
workman’s-part of the work that the social surveyors are 
doing. I can’t. I’m not equipped for it. I’m painfully 
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aware of it. I am sorely tempted to envy them, but I suc- 
ceed in applauding them without a lingering twinge of 
jealousy. I simply say that I’m not a kill-joy in my ani- 
mus when I| warn them that their time will come; because 
the indication of the past is that following them a genera- 
tion will appear whose work, in its time and place, will be 
as much better than theirs as theirs is an advance upon 
ours. 

The characteristic work of the present generation of so- 
cial surveyors reminds me of three outstanding movements 
in social science a generation ago. The first was pursuit 
of the clue that all subsequent developments in the west- 
ern world were evolutions from the Teutonic village com- 
munity. The idea came over to us from Germany, but in 
England E. A. Freeman set it forth with picturesqueness 
that captivated my contemporaries. Its influence was at 
its peak while I was spending my first sabbatical year at 
the Johns Hopkins, 1888-89. Under the stimulus of Her- 
bert B. Adams a generation of eager young men enlisted to 
evangelize historical science with the gospel of Germanistic 
communal evolution. 

The second movement with which I compare modern 
surveys is the cult of sources, archives. This is the variant 
of historical program associated most prominently with the 
names of Pertz, and Waitz, and Ranke. It impelled many 
people to seek and find pearls of great price. It left a per- 
manent impression of inestimable value upon the best 
trained students of history. In its turn, however, it led to 
confusion of values, to disproportionate emphasis, to dil- 
ettanticism, and even superstition. In many cases, the 
cult of sources degenerated into magnification of the an- 
cient, regardless of the question whether the particular 
specimen had anything to commend it except its ancient- 
ness. People excavated so busily for “sources” that they 
forgot to ask — Sources of what? For a while they stopped 
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asking the question, What is it worth while to get evidence 
about? Enough for them that they brought to light a 
scrap of the past, even if it told no more about important 
relations in the past than historians a few thousand years 
hence will be able to learn about the civilization of our 
year of grace from the average contents of the boxes depos- 
ited in the cornerstones of our post offices. 

The third movement of which I am reminded is that 
eruption of historical and economic monographs which 
burst forth in Germany in the seventies, and a little later 
in this country. They were the first gruits from the plant- 
ing of the so-called Historical School, in the fields of both 
history and economics. This movement, too, was a vital 
manifestation. It justified itself in the long run, but dur- 
ing the period of its exuberance it was overdone. It ran 
into minutiae that were not only trivial but beclouding. 
It left on deposit formidable quantities of unorganized ab- 
racadabra, large portions of which have never proved 
worth assorting. 

I must confess that much of this accumulation} in each 
of the three cases, was in the course of that Practice Re- 
search which has its place in technical training, even if its 
results may not be of first rate value. My chief reference 
here is to the fact that it is necessary now to go back to 
books and monographs written nearly thirty years ago to 
find very explicit expressions of either of these three move- 
ments in the tone of their extremest confidence. 

It would be easy to draw similar parallels with present 
movements in social psychology. Again I protest that I 
would give all my old books, and I would buy new ones 
for a lot of barefoot youngsters, if I could thereby fit my- 
self to make a contribution to social psychology. I know 
I can’t, and again I enthusiastically applaud those who 
can. It is beyond my powers of imagination to picture a 
time when social psychology will ever cease to be a neces- 
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sary factor in social research. On the other hand, if the 
fortunes of other divisions of science furnish any guides, 
there will come shorter or longer periods when social psy- 
chology will become relatively sterile, when it must lie 
fallow while other fields are producing their quota, when 
its methods will have reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns for their system of cultivation, just as a series of 
types of social psychology have already had their day, but 
now seem to be closed incidents. 

All of this makes for the perception which I want to 
leave with you, that research runs in cycles. Nor are these 
cycles altogether unlike that aspect of the wind of which 
scripture reminds us. We cannot always tell whence they 
come nor whither they go. For various reasons, both sub- 
jective and objective, the research that is timely today is 
untimely tomorrow. Its technique at a given period, how- 
ever faulty when tested by the most nearly universal logic 
which a later period may control, may have genuinely 
served its purpose at its time; but its subject matter has 
been left behind by shifting of the main strategy of re- 
search and may have lost its relative importance for the 
whole operation of scientific conquest. 

I do not venture my next remark as a prophecy in detail, 
but merely as an illustration of what is possible. It seems 
to me quite likely that, before men of the present graduate 
student generation have reached the retiring age, the cen- 
ter of attention in social science in general and particularly 
in sociology, may have changed from its present objective 
to precisely opposite types of problems. Thirty years from 
now sociological attention may conceivably be trained up- 
on problems like these: (1) The Sociology of Nationalism 
and Internationalism, (2) The Comparative Influence of 
Tradition and of Contemporaneous Culture upon Scales 
of Value in National Groups, (3) The Objectives of a Sci- 
entific Civilization, etc., etc. 
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Problems of those orders are directly in the line of march 
of human knowledge, and nobody is wise enough to fore- 
tell when they may come into precedence in the order of 
the day. 

Now if you have been able to see my plot in these ram- 
bling remarks, you will have realized, as I do at this point, 
that without any intention to that effect I have drifted into 
partial conjugation of the irregular verb to be. I have no- 
ticed a few of the forms of its past and present tenses when 
predicating of the noun research. The line of least resist- 
ance now runs in the direction of its future tense. 

The first impulse of one in my position — poised to dis- 
cover who is to be his successor — is to utter himself not 
in the subjunctive, nor yet in the indicative mood, but to 
express himself in the most pontifical of imperatives — 
“Do my way and be saved! Do any other way and be 
damned!” 

I confess that for several years I have had my seasons of 
depression over the prospect that your generation will not 
go my way, but will go its own way. I have felt keen sor- 
row over indications that your generation will not build 
directly upon the work of my generation, any more than 
my generation built directly upon the work of Lester. F. 
Ward. I have even committed to paper several schemes of 

research which in my judgment would best economize the 
resources of the sociologists in the next one, or two or 
three generations. After allowing a certain temporary in- 
dulgence, however, to that very human weakness, I have 
come back to the saner conclusion that I would not handi- 
cap future generations with my prescriptions if I could. 
In the long economy of the ages, it turns out that, on the 
whole, each generation knows its own business better than 
any previous generation could have defined it. 

One of the most philanthropic men I ever knew, a con- 
stant and liberal giver to a wide range of patriotic, chari- 
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table, educational, religious, and individual purposes, left 
a will disposing of a large estate in ways which he intended 
to be of the greatest advantage to his children and grand- 
children. It was a will that represented years of study, 
with the advice of other men of wide experience. He is 
not yet a decade dead, but already changes of circum- 
stances have occurred, which neither he nor anybody else 
could have foreseen, which have made his will operate in 
a direction precisely contrary to his purpose toward his 
descendants. 

This is such a mysteriously moving world that the most 
capable people may count themselves happy if they have 
had wit enough for their own day’s work, without pre- 
suming to foreordain the work of other people for to- 
morrow. 

You will make mistakes, as your predecessors did, but 
they will be less calamitous mistakes than if you should 
allow your predecessors to do your planning for you. There 
is more wisdom than any of us have assimilated in the va- 
grant aphorism—Sufficient unto the day is the job thereof. 
From time to time you will arrive at your own evaluations 
of the sort of thing it is then most worth while to try to 
find out. You will have the nose for news that will scent 
out the particular clews most needed in your type and 
stage of research. You will have at least as much ingenu- 
ity as your predecessors have had in adapting procedure 
and inventing apparatus of investigation suited to your 
particular sort of problems. You will have your own tests 
of the validity and the invalidity of the methods proposed 
for solving your species of problems. You will probably 
have as much to show for your work as any generation in 
the past. I hope it will be relatively more. Anyway, it 
must, and should, and will be better work than it could 
have been if any one with the outlook of any previous gen- 
eration had been able to come to life and direct it. 
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My attitude toward the entire retrospect and prospect 
may be expressed in the fervent hope that, when your gen- 
eration reaches the retiring age, it will have to its credit 
as great a distance as the passing generation’s record shows 
between the point of departure and point of arrival, and 
that you will be as confident as we are now that the best 
is still in the future. 
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A TREMENDOus world crisis has developed, without calling forth 
any great man or men equal to the occasion, while it is the baser 
elements of the popular mind, and the shallower and shorter views 
that everywhere find the readiest expression. Hobhouse, Social De- 


velopment, p. 336. 









Tue stupy of the conditions that decide when and where cultural 
advances are made is one of the most important that men can pur- 
sue; for when that problem is solved we shall be able so to order our 
society that the fullest possibilities of development of mankind will 
be realized. Perry, The Growth of Civilization, p. 125. 









THE EDUCATIONAL psychologists show how education should be 
adjusted to the needs of the individual; the educational sociologist 
should show the adjustment of education to the needs of society 
and the bearing of group phenomena upon the educational proce- 
dures by which these needs must be met. C. C. Peters, Educational 


Sociology, p. vi. 










Ir 1s our bounden duty to search through the past for the causes 
of dissensions that divide us, so that we may be able to alter the 
social institutions that work to our harm, to eliminate the sentiments 
that obscure human intercourse, and prevent us from realizing the 
real nature of ourselves and of our fellow-creatures, and, ultimately, 
to build up the perfect society. Perry, The Growth of Civilization, 
p. 212. 









A CRITIQUE OF THE COMMUNITY MOVEMENT 


JESSE F. STEINER 


University of North Carolina 


THE OLD IDEA that community problems take care of 
themselves has been replaced by the more modern concep- 
tion of the possibility of conscious, intelligent direction of 
community progress. In response to this recent emphasis 
upon social control, a host of organizations has come into 
being, each interested in putting into effect its own partic- 
ular method of improving the community. So rapidly has 
this movement grown that the standing of communities is 
frequently measured by the number and variety of the or- 
ganized efforts to work out their salvation. What small 
city nowadays could hold up its head without a rotary 
club, a chamber of commerce, a community center, or a 
community chest? In order to avoid the danger of being 
considered behind the times, the typical city apparently 
welcomes with open arms any sort of community move- 
ment that brings with it the prestige of success in other 
places. 

1. Lack of Adequate Diagnosis. We seem to be in the 
patent medicine stage of community work. When it is 
found that a certain plan or program works well in a given 
situation, it is then straightway recommended as of uni- 
versal application. The assumption seems to be that all 
communities are alike; or if not, their needs are similar, 
and therefore a standardized method of treatment should 
be followed. This idea has to a great extent been fostered 
by some national organizations that have as one of their 
purposes the promotion of local units in as many localities 
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as possible. In the establishment of these local branches 
the methods of the salesman are frequently used. Some- 
times the situation is first diagnosed through a brief sur- 
vey, but this may be merely a gesture that leads to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the community surveyed needs 
the precise program that the national organization is pro- 
moting. The investigation recently made under the aus- 
pices of the National Information Bureau of the interrela- 
tion of the work of national social agencies in local com- 
munities reveals in a striking manner the wholesale fash- 
ion in which standardized programs are sometimes foisted 
upon more or less willing communities. There is appar- 
ently no escape from the widely disseminated propaganda 
designed to convince the people of a community of the 
superior virtue of a particular method of community or- 
ganization. When it is recalled that there are at least 
fifteen or twenty outstanding experiments in community 
organization which find their basis in half a dozen theories 
of social philosophy, the absurdity of offering them at ran- 
dom to any community as a panacea for its evils is readily 
apparent. Certainly no one experiment thus far has 
greatly outdistanced its rivals in the attempt to demon- 
strate its superior value. And even if it can be shown that 
all these various experiments in community organization 
are of real worth, there still remains the difficult but nec- 
essary problem of selecting the types most applicable to a 
given situation. 

Ordinarily the community diagnosis that has been re- 
lied upon to meet this problem has concerned itself chiefly 
with setting forth the needs of the community and the 
evils that should be remedied. It has not taken many 
studies of this kind to reveal the obvious fact that commu- 
nity needs and problems are much the same everywhere, 
a fact that has lent color to the common assumption that 
standardized remedies ought to have wide application. In 
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so far as this method of community diagnosis has been fol- 
lowed, it is somewhat comparable to long out of date meth- 
ods of social case work where the effort was placed upon 
classifying the individual or family with reference to the 
type of problems presented as a preliminary to the routine 
treatment prescribed for such a case. Now, as is well 
known, individual diagnosis has made but a mere begin- 
ning when it has established the fact of poverty, or de- 
linquency, or unemployment. The life history of the in- 
dividual must be unfolded, the total situation must be 
carefully canvassed before a basis for treatment can be 
reached. The emphasis is upon an understanding of the 
individual aspects of each case and is by no means limited 
to the outstanding problems that have seemed to be the 
source of the difficulty. 

Similarly in the field of community diagnosis there has 
been too general a tendency to be satisfied when thé more 
obvious facts of community life have been brought forth. 
This has led to superficial atterhpts to classify commu- 
nities by seizing upon a single characteristic, as for ex- 
ample, prevailing industry, outstanding interest, or type of 
population. The analysis must of course be carried much 
further than this before a classification can be made that 
will place in proper perspective the essential characteristics 
of community life. And valuable and necessary as is this 
process, it must be recognized as merely a first step in com- 
munity diagnosis. When the general situation has been 
studied and the fundamental problems discovered there 
stil} remains the task of looking beneath the surface for 
the more subtle forces that have determined the course of 
the development of the community. The natural history 
of the community, the number and quality of its leaders, 
the attitudes, sentiments, and beliefs of the people, the un- 
dercurrents of factional strife, the unity gained through 
cooperative efforts—these and similar factors must be 
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studied and evaluated for they lie at the basis of commu- 
nity action. 

An inevitable result of any thorough going community 
analysis is the conviction that communities like individ- 
uals are capable of infinite variation. The fact of supreme 
importance that stands out in bold relief is the individual- 
ity rather than the typical nature of communities. Those 
who see a monotonous sameness in the Main Streets the 
country over are misled by superficial appearances. The 
outward pattern may be strikingly similar, but beneath the 
surface forces are at work that make each community dif- 
ferent from every other. The community movement, there- 
fore, in its widespread use of standardized programs has 
adopted a method ill suited to community needs. Perhaps 
here is found one explanation of many failures of commu- 
nity programs. In any event a more scientific study of 
communities is called for as a next step in perfecting the 
methods of community guidance and control. 

2. Community Organization too Narrowly Conceived. 
The community movement is to a large extent an out- 
growth of the activities of social workers. Community or- 
ganization has generally been thought of either as a coor- 
dination of social agencies or as an effort to unite the com- 
munity in support of a well planned and comprehensive so- 
cial service program. Developed in this manner and for 
this specific purpose, it is perhaps inevitable that commu- 
nity organization should be popularly regarded as only in- 
directly concerned with the educational, religious, eco- 
nomic, and political problems of the community. 

As long as the community movement was confined to 
the large cities where the complexity of the situation makes 
necessary a high degree of specialization, the unfortunate 
effects of this limited conception of community organiza- 
tion were not so plainly apparent. But with the spread of 
experiments in community organization to small cities, 
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towns, and rural communities, the situation has seemed to 
demand that the working unit should include the entire 
community with all its major interests. This has found 
expression in some instances by bringing into a community 
council practically all the important organizations inter- 
ested in the broad field of community improvement. The 
weakness of this plan is that it brings together these va- 
rious groups merely for the purpose of correlating their 
social service activities and enlisting their support of social 
service programs. The more important factor which is too 
frequently overlooked is the necessity of dealing with such 
disorganizing forces as are frequently found in the fields 
of religion, industry, and politics, which make consistent 
community progress impossible. Business interests are 
enlisted in the community organization movement without 
laying upon them the responsibility of building up the local 
industries in such a manner that they will be an asset and 
not a liability of the community. The participation of the 
churches in community organization is gladly welcomed 
but it is not supposed to include determined efforts to over- 
come the divisive influence of sectarian strife. Corrupt 
politics may be winked at and patiently endured as long 
as political leaders seem to be doing nothing directly an- 
tagonistic to the work of social agencies. If community 
organization is to include all that its name implies, it must 
develop more adequate methods of dealing directly with 
all the fundamental aspects of community life. 

3. Over-emphasis upon Administrative Devices. When 
the various experiments in community organizaton are 
closely studied, it becomes apparent that they may be clas- 
sified with reference to different theories of administration. 
Some are planned so as to make possible direct participa- 
tion of the people, others are inclined to rely upon the prin- 
ciple of federation, while still others go to the extreme of 
insisting upon the value of benevolent paternalism. Much 
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ingenuity has been utilized in developing various adminis- 
trative devices designed to put into effect these and other 
closely related theories of community organization. From 
this point of view community organization is simply a 
carefully planned device to make team work easy. It is 
believed that if only the right sort of organization could 
be built up, it would be a simple matter to unite all the 
forces of the community in a comprehensive program. 
The fact that the community movement has largely been 
thought of as a problem in organization throws much light 
upon its entire development. The type of community 
worker, the training necessary for his task, and the meth- 
ods employed in gaining his ends, have grown out of this 
conception of the problem. It is no accident that the whole 
course of the community movement has been characterized 
by a lack of emphasis on fundamental principles, by a fail- 
ure to insist upon a thorough-going community diagnosis, 
and by too little appreciation of the high quality of lead- 
ership needed. In the early stages of this movement when 
emphasis was upon better opportunities for acquaintance 
and sociability, the community center was developed as a 
solution of this problem. Later, when the multiplicity of 
organizations seemed to be creating endless confusion, 
community councils and councils of social agencies were 
established and have had a great vogue. But in spite of 
the good results that have been achieved in many places 
through community centers, community councils, and 
similar experiments in community organization, it can 
hardly be claimed that the earlier promises of the commu- 
nity movement have been at all fulfilled. Communities 
still continue to grow in a more or less haphazard manner, 
community agencies and institutions are apparently not 
making great progress in unifying and correlating their 
work, and the forces of disorganization still possess im- 
mense power. In view of these facts it would be well to 
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inquire whether the development methods of organization 
and administration have not gone too far in advance of an 
understanding of the processes involved in community 
change and community control. Perhaps also there has 
been too great reliance upon the assumption that admin- 
istrative devices could deal effectively with a problem as 
far reaching and deep seated as community disorganiza- 
tion. 


OS 


We must face the possibility of a reversion of Europe to less civ- 
ilized conditions. The acquired power of applied science is not likely 
to be lost, but it may come to be used more for purposes of mutual 
destruction through sheer lack of wisdom and self-control amongst 
men. Hobhouse, Social Development, p. 336. 


Tue TENDENCY of modern industrial organization is to draw a sharp 
line between employers and employees, and to increase the numerical 
ratio of the latter to the former. The workers, instead of being 
masters in the making, remain workers throughout their lives; and 
their numbers include an increasingly large proportion of the popu- 
lation. We have become a nation not of profit makers, but of hired 
men. Brown, The Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation, 
p- 315. 


Tose wHo might be called the Old Guard among employers know 
that, in facing this gathering consciousness of dignity and value in 
the workingman, they are front to front with a force as natural and 
inevitable as summer warmth and summer rain. But to them the 
force seems a menace and not a help. It strikes them as an assault 
on their own dignity and authority, a rocking of their thrones, to 
be fought to the last. So they fail to meet the worker on a common 
ground; instead of joining with him, they prolong industrial strife — 
and are themselves the first to bear the costs of it. Filene, 4 Mer- 
chant’s Horizon, p. 2. 




















THE RUNAWAY AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


G. ELEANOR KIMBLE 
Assistant Secretary, Travelers Aid Society of Los Angeles 


In THE Juvenile Court a runaway is a child who has 
gone away from home and stayed over night usually more 
than once. Fortunately Travelers Aid finds and returns to 
their parents many children who do not yet fit into such a 
classification, but who are just starting on their first run- 
away expedition. A runaway from the Travelers Aid 
point of view is any person who has left home without the 
knowledge or consent of his family and who is on his way 
to some place vague or definite, from which he does not 
intend to return at least for a long time. Husbands run- 
ning away from wives or wives from husbands come under 
the desertion classification rather than the runaway. Some 
who must be classed as runaways, however, are not chil- 
dren. One of our most interesting runaways last winter 
was a seventy-nine year old grandmother whose grand- 
children had treated her unkindly, when she objected to 
their very modern ideas of propriety and morals. She trav- 
eled five hundred miles before another Travelers Aid ap- 
prehended her as penniless and planless and homesick as 
any fourteen year old runaway.* 


*That Travelers Aid is not an agency dealing exclusively with girls and women 
as many suppose is demonstrated by the fact that of the hundred and six runaways 
who came to the attention of the Los Angeles Travelers Aid last year nearly forty 
per cent were boys. Nearly half were under sixteen years old, one being four and 
several nine or ten. Twenty per cent were foreign born representing eleven different 
nationalities. The parents of many of the others were from the old countries and 
the children were in the difficult position in which all first generation Americans 
find themselves. The homes from which they were absent without leave were in 
all corners of North America— New York, Tacoma, Mexico City, even Toronto. 
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We sometimes feel that everyone who is unhappy at 
home, each person who cannot make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to life in his natural environment, each misunder- 
stood girl or adventurous boy thinks first of Los Angeles 
or Hollywood when he decides to break away from the old 
intolerable conditions and seek a new happier life. The 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce with its extensive ad- 
vertising and the press agents of the screen stars are re- 
sponsible for our city becoming a mecca for runaways from 
every hamlet, as well as for capitalists from Iowa. The 
Travelers Aid workers in Chicago, Omaha, and El Paso 
stop many runaways who are on their way to the land of 
the movies and unfeelingly send them home to relatives or 
friends who do not believe in their talent for acting. 

The source of application for the runaway is as varied 
as for any other problem case. The Juvenile authorities 
arrest a sixteen year old highwayman and his fifteen year 
old girl accomplice. The judge decides to send the girl to 
her eastern home in care of Travelers Aid. We have our 
workers meet the train at every stop or every change point. 
Travelers Aid in San Francisco finds a young girl there 
whose story is somewhat complicated. They wire us to 
make an investigation at her home here. A fellow pas- 
senger stops by our desk in the station to tell us about a 
small ragged boy with a suspiciously new suit-case who 
was on the train. A conductor wires ahead to the station 
master that there is a girl in Car Three who acts strangely 
— “Have Travelers Aid meet her.” 

Some of our most interesting runaways come to us of 
their own accord, not to tell us that they are runaways and 
let us send them home, of course, although that does hap- 
pen sometimes, but usually to ask for information — the 
way to Hollywood, where Mary Pickford lives, how to get 
work or some minor request. Travelers Aid cannot an- 
swer questions automatically as a regular information 
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clerk is supposed to do. She must consider each client as 
a possible major problem case and should observe care- 
fully as much as she can about that person. There is usu- 
ally time for a few friendly questions and a chance to learn 
something of the background of the client or the reason 
for the question. She need not pry, but if she seems friend- 
ly and interested and human she probably will get some 
response and leave a pleasant feeling with the newcomer 
which is worth while regardless of whether it is a problem 
case or not. 

Camilla was a beautifully dressed, self-possessed young 
person who asked to be directed to a good hotel. A few 
questions led to the story that she was seventeen, had been 
sent by her well-to-do parents to pay a surprise visit to 
an old friend whose only address was Los Angeles. Ca- 
milla would go to the hotel and then seek her friend on 
Main street. The information that Los Angeles has over 
a million residents and Main street is over thirty miles 
long disturbed her very little, so the worker brought her 
to the office and when further questioning made her story 
more wobbly and she tried to run away from us we placed 
her in the detention home and wired New York Travelers 
Aid. By morning we had our reply —a story of the dis- 
appearance of the family’s savings from under the mattress 
in the poor Italian tenement and of the fifteen — not sev- 
enteen — year old daughter simultaneously. Further talk 
with Camilla supplied the missing details — an ambition 
to be a movie star which meant coming to Hollywood, a 
love of beautiful clothes which she had gratified with sur- 
prisingly good taste before leaving New York, a wish to 
get away from the queer old country people who somehow 
happened to be her parents, but to whom she was glad to 
return after her adventures. 

What youngsters they are, after all, these runaways. 
“Oh, if only I can get home to mother, I’ll never go away 
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again,” they wail. Though they may struggle when we 
first catch them, usually they are grateful even before they 
have started on their homeward journey. Running away 
is pretty strenuous and not so much fun in actuality as in 
day dreams. 

A large share of our runaways of course are not referred 
to us by individuals or agencies, or do not come to us of 
their own accord but must, as our terminology puts it, be 
“approached by worker.” These are the cases most need- 
ing our help and for which we must have workers quick 
mentally and physically, alive, observant, young. A night 
worker has a large station to cover, is busy with trains ar- 
riving and departing, appointments to be met, a person 
who has lost a ticket, dozens wanting help in finding 
friends or lodgings, all the routine work, but out of the cor- 
ner of her eye she observes a girl watching the people com- 
ing into the station from the street cars. The hour is get- 
ting late, she looks more and more discouraged. Our 
worker approaches her. Did she expect to go out on a 
train tonight and was she waiting for someone? “Well, 
yes — no — sort of — you won’t believe it but I was wait- 
ing for a guy to come to marry me.” Our worker is not 
severe, old-maidish, or grandmotherly looking, but young, 
attractive, chummy. Her school of social work training 
and her several years experience are not too apparent. 
After many tears shed in a quiet corner to which the work- 
er leads her, the story is forthcoming — “Well, you know 
how it is when you go out with a fellow,” etc. She is sure 
of being understood, not afraid to tell the truth to a repre- 
sentative of almost her own generation. A ride to the 
beach, such a good time that it was past the closing hour 
at the girls’ club where she lived when the city was reached 
again, the boy’s suggestion that they go to a hotel and be 
married in the morning, his morning promise to meet her 
at the station in the evening instead. “What were you 
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thinking of when I came up,” asks our worker. “I had 
decided to pick up the next man who came along — every 
one would say I was a bad woman anyhow.” But she has 
found a friend who does not tell her she is wicked or lost, 
but who assures her even such troubles as hers may be 
ironed out if she does the intelligent thing and lets the 
Travelers Aid help her plan. 

Some cases are simple. The worker catches a glimpse 
of two boys dodging around the gateways. She is after 
them in a moment. “John Smith and Tom Smith, broth- 
ers, yes ma’m,” going to their father in Fresno.. John was 
twelve in May and Tom will be twelve in August. Within 
an hour the two youngsters whose real names are as dif- 
ferent as their ancestors, are safely back in the orphan’s 
home where they belong. 

I say some of the cases are simple, but they are not. We 
may consider them as easy problems — just a runaway to 
be picked up and sent home— and we may handle the 
work that way and be useful to some extent, but if we do 
no deeper work our usefulness is decidedly limited. Our 
responsibility is greater than that. Why do children run 
away? What special factors entered in this case? What 
can we do to prevent further difficulties or the recurrence 
of the same thing? 

Didn’t you ever run away — for a few hours anyway? 
I did. If you didn’t, surely you planned to or dreamt of 
running off when you were punished or misunderstood or 
you felt the need of adventure. Do you remember how 
you felt? We are all alike after all in the ingredients of 
which we are made only we are mixed in somewhat differ- 
ent proportions. Some of us must have more change and 
variety than others, some of us have a knack of getting 
into trouble, some of us never look very far ahead, and 
some of us live in such unhappy homes where conditions 
are so intolerable that anyone with any intelligence or pep 
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would run away if he couldn’t see hope of improvement 
there. 

A runaway is a very real problem case nearly always, 
for the actual running away is only a part of the story. 
Some other delinquency usually accompanies it. Of the 
eighty-two child runaways studied in the first demonstra- 
tion clinic conducted by the Division on the Prevention 
of Delinquency of the National Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene, seventy-four, or ninety per cent, were complicated 
by other delinquencies. Our experience is similar. Tru- 
ancy often precedes running away, which is certainly a 
common sort of delinquency for 337 or 34 per cent of the 
one thousand repeated offenders discussed by Dr. Healy in 
his book, The Individual Delinquent, were runaways. The 
same factors that led to one sort of trouble led to another. 
Take for instance the mental characteristics of adolescence 
causing delinquency as Dr. Healy lists them: changeable- 
ness or instability of ideas and emotions ; excessive impul- 
sions; excessive lack of self control; general feeling of 
recklessness; hypersensitiveness shown in romanticism, 
dissatisfaction, hyperchrondiac; lack of foresight; egotism 
and ambitiousness. The same irritations at school or lack 
of understanding at home, the disappointments or troubles 
which anyone may have appear in such an exaggerated 
light to the young adolescent who has no measuring stick 
of experience to help him make the necessary adjustments. 
I have no patience with comfortable middle aged folks 
who talk about their happy childhood or girlhood when 
they had no troubles. I believe they have poor memories. 
The troubles they had look ridiculous now but they looked 
quite insurmountable at fifteen. The runaway is a very 
serious problem to himself, and must be treated in a se- 
rious way. 

When one of our station workers finds a probable run- 
away she brings her to our main office, for a noisy, crowded 
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railway station is not a good place for a confidential inter- 
view. Alone with her in a quiet room every effort is made 
to get a friendly contact and to gain the child’s confidence. 
We do not try to hurry the interview. We may talk of 
anything from swimming to babies but before long we have 
the child’s version of the running away and the reasons 
leading up to it. There is always a reason, of course. 
Janette, aged fifteen, asked the Travelers Aid worker in 
our interurban station to direct her to an employment 
agency. She was brought to the office where she became 
very defiant. She gave a name which we rightly suspected 
to be incorrect, but refused any address except that she 
had lived in Long Beach, a city twenty-five miles away. 
After a time we succeeded in convincing her that she did 
not have to go home but we would look out for her in the 
city if she really wanted to stay. Then she told us the 
trouble — she had just been told that she was an adopted 
child and the persons with whom she had lived from baby- 
hood were not really related to her at all. She felt that 
this explained their lack of understanding of her which 
she had noted since she started to high school. She had 
asked the person she had always considered her mother 
for the truth and had been met with evasive replies, “What 
difference would it make?” “Haven’t I always loved 
you?” Our worker agreed with Janette that this was an 
insult to her intelligence as a high school freshman and 
that she should have a direct answer. Travelers Aid ex- 
plained how a copy of her birth certificate could be se—- 
cured and the truth learned. Then we began to talk of 
plans for her to support herself. She realized that accord- 
ing to the California law she must attend school until she 
she was eighteen, but if she was to be dependent on no one 
that would mean working all day and going to night school 
where there are no football teams or school spirit. That 
hit a sore spot — football heroes were near to Janette’s 
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heart and surely no school except the Long Beach High 
could be worth going to. Working all day didn’t sound 
like much fun either. Then we talked about her mother 
and whether Janette ever worried if she arrived home and 
found her mother away and no message as to where she 
was; and how she would feel if days went by and the 
mother did not return. At last we had the child in tears, 
begging us to send word to her mother that she was all 
right. The real name and address was given at last, but 
still she was not willing to go home until we found out 
about her parentage. We kept her in Los Angeles as we 
had promised as long as she wanted to stay, but after two 
days when investigations proved that the mother was her 
own and that it was only a neighbor who thought she 
would have some fun by telling the girl that she was an 
adopted child, Janette gladly went back to her home and 
school. The Long Beach Travelers Aid who had carried 
the word of the child’s safety to the parents had a long talk 
with them and tried to make them understand. Now if 
either the mother or daughter sees trouble ahead again she 
will come to Travelers Aid. 

On some cases we must do continued case work. One 
girl of twenty-one who has twice run away with strange 
men to a city five hundred miles from Los Angeles has 
been under our supervision for over a year. She is a low 
grade moron but we cannot get her committed to our over- 
crowded State institution because she can earn her own 
living and does — part of the time. There is one boy of 
sixteen we have spent months trying to help since we first 
found him in a station trying to beg enough money to buy 
a ticket to Salt Lake where he said his parents were. We 
found his mother in Los Angeles and through correspond- 
ence with agencies in other cities and through many visits 
and interviews we have pieced together a story presenting 
almost every problem the case worker is likely to meet — 
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illegitimacy, immorality, desertion, mental defect, physi- 
cal illness, truancy, bootlegging, and all the rest. We are 
trying to work out plans for bettering the conditions of 
the whole family. It takes time and patience, knowledge 
and skill, and the cooperation of medical, psychological, 
and legal agencies.” 


* The old conception of a Travelers Aid worker as one who on discovering a 
runaway immediately turns him over to the police or sends him home without 
waiting to hear his story, must go. We must be alert and watchful to find the run- 
away, must secure an interview, as complete as possible, must make a preliminary 
investigation, and either arrange for a competent agency to follow up the case or do 
it ourselves. 


we 


Hawai is a sort of permanent congress of the nations bordering 
on the Pacific and it is always in session. Palmer, The Human Side 
of Hawan, p. 133. 


THE concLusion therefore forces itself on us that there are no 
inferior and superior races, but only races and peoples living outside 
or within the influence of culture. Finot, Race Prejudice, p. 308. 


Ir THE GRouP is to be the chief means by which individuals in 
the modern world are to attain their ends, it becomes highly inpor- 
tant to learn both the mechanism and the performance of the group. 
E. C. Lindeman, Social Discovery, p. 139. 


Tue story of social development ends, as we said at the outset, 
in a double problem. The democratic state of national and superna- 
tional extent, as tested by efficiency, scope, and organic character, is 
the highest form of social organization yet attained. But it requires 
an international extension to save it from destruction by militarism, 
and a solution of the economic problems to carry through the true 
organic principle by which each man can find the means of making 
the best of his own life in the service of the community and in noth- 
ing else. Hobhouse, Social Development, p. 300. 





FICTION, DRAMA, AND SOCIOLOGY 


MELVIN J. VINCENT 


University of Southern California 


THE SOCIOLOGIST is interested in the meaning of human 
experiences. Says Cooley, “I think, then, that the supreme 
aim of social science is to perceive the drama of life more 
adequately than can be done by ordinary observation. . . 
an undertaking so vast requires the cooperation of various 
sorts of synthetic minds; artists, scientists, philosophers, 
and men of action.”* The ultimate aim of this quest is 
undertaken for the improvement and betterment of the 
social order, involving perhaps renovation and rebuilding 
wherever the shortages and defects appear. Art has been 
held by its followers to this regenerative task, and sociol- 
ogy has recognized this by acclaiming that which is true 
art to be a definite factor in social progress. Particularly, 
in the field of fiction and in that of drama the sociologists 
may well look to see what materials of human experiences 
have already been gathered. 

Edwin Markham, he who wrote that stirring poem, 
“The Man With a Hoe,” has stated that “Fiction should 
be an artistic transcript of life. . . All life is the proper 
field of art.”* That fiction which is worth-while and pains- 
takingly true to life offers a fruitful field for investigation 
to the student of society. Here we find that the authors 
may reveal their own personal reactions to the life center- 
ing about and around them. They may interpret the feel- 
ings of others on manifold subjects, using their characters 


*Cooley, The Social Process, pp. 403-404. 
* Markham, “Decadent Tendency in Current Fiction,” Current History, 18:715. 
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for mouthpieces. So we find reportorial messages as it 
were of certain types of family and neighborhood life. 
Questions of civic, national, and international importance 
may be deftly handled or mishandled. Class, caste, poli- 
tics, do not escape notice. Economic and racial conflicts 
appear and disappear. Important characterizations of per- 
sons whom we have never met and yet whom we may meet, 
furnish us with a key to some possible future policy. For- 
eign lands are disclosed, and a cosmopolitan air lends itself 
tous. We are carried into the land of romance, anon we 
secure a Close-up of big business, or we drop in at the revels 
of high society. What passionate human documents may 
not be in the making? What more vivid and keener pene- 
tration of life may not be disclosed to us through the me- 
dium of the artist of fiction? 

Of drama and its significance to social progress, says 
Bernard Shaw through the character of Shakespeare in 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, “For this writing of plays 
is a great matter forming as it does the minds and affec- 
tions of men in such a way that whatsoever they see done 
in show on the stage, they will presently be doing in earn- 
est in the world, which is but a larger stage.” The drama 
is held by Shaw to be the most effective means of moral 
propagandism, and this view is supported by Brieux who 
says of his purpose in writing plays, “I want to bring the 
problems before them (the audience). I want them to 
think about some of the problems of life. I have tried to 
show how wrong it is to shirk responsibility. All evil 
comes from a lack of feeling of responsibility of the indi- 
vidual and of the classes for each other.”* The serious 


purposes of dramatists reveal the true function of a so- 
cialized theatre. It may be that with the development of 
such a theatre we shall come to view it in the light of the 





* Henderson, The Changing Drama, p. 111. 
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Russians, i.e., “To the Russian the theatre is rather a 
microcosmos, a concentration, and an explanation of life, 
If life cannot be explained, at least its inexplicability can 
be faced. And that way lies recognition and peace for a 
time.”* The artistic drama will enlighten and edify since 
the creator has often been called upon to delve more deeply 
and see more clearly as an artist than other men. The 
dramatist is called upon to give profound studies of human 
beings sometimes caught in the meshes of the masses; 
sometimes held as in a vice by their own inner nature. 
We view at close range the power of the traditions and 
conventions of society, the fierce and intense grasp of con- 
trol exercised by’ autocracy, the ponderous and brutal 
strength of a social group itself the culprit in the making 
of an irresponsible individual. Contrasting, we are shown 
the noblest characters; we listen to the sublimest of sen- 
timents ; we are carried to the purer realms of golden ideal- 
ism. Indeed, a stimulative and abundant field for the in- 
vestigator of social research! 

Frederick A. Bushee in his Principles of Sociology has 
summarized well a great influence of art as a factor of 
social progress when he says, “Without doubt the present 
development of the theatre and of the novel serve to fulfill 
a demand in our natures which our present extensive so- 
cial life fails to satisfy.”° This, for the reader and auditor. 
But for the sociologist himself, a method to some of the 
vicarious experiences of life and their deeper meanings, a 
recognition of the cooperative function of the artist, and 
some splendid materials portraying the creation of atti- 
tudes with reference to the phenomena of the present day 
world. 


*Sayler, The Russian Theatre, pp. 7-8.. 


* Bushee, Principies of Sociology, p. 491. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS 


PLUMES. By Laurence Sratiincs. Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
New York. 


This new war novel is brilliant and stirring. Mr. Laurence Stall- 
ings, Literary Editor of the New York World, part author of what 
promises to be the most successful of all war plays, What Price 
Glory, and once captain of the Marines at Belleau Wood, has suc- 
ceeded in portraying vividly the problem of the physical and mental 
reconstruction of the returned soldier. There is stripped from war 
all the sentimentality and romanticism which orators are likely to 
ascribe to it. The psychology of the reaction of war’s scars on the 
individual is finely conceived and written boldly. Richard Plume, 
rich in ancestry of patriotic Americans, goes to do his bit for his 
country. Shattered and maimed he returns. Poverty, red-tape de- 
lays of governmental rehabilitation, the silent anguish of his cour- 
ageous wile, twenty or thirty surgical operations in the Walter Reed 
Hospital, forty-five dollars monthly pension! And still more bitter- 
ness that his friends glorified war and wounds, “Strange that one 
should be proud because his grandfather . . . . should have 
been riddled in some muddy field, screamed and bled for a while, 
spit cotton and died.” The climax of this story of post-war disen- 
chantment strikes a high note of tragic intensity. It is well that this 
novel was written. No thinking American can afford not to read it. 


HELL-BENT FER HEAVEN. A Drama in Three Acts. By 
Hatcuer Hucues. Harpers, 1924. 


This is the Pulitzer prize drama, and its author, Mr. Hatcher 
Hughes, is an instructor in play-writing at Columbia University. A 
play, dealing with marked characterization, it yet gives a superb 
picture of the effects of isolation on both the individual and the 
group mind. The picture of mountain life is drawn successfully, 
while the character of Rufe, religious fanatic, stands out like a sil- 
houette. A weakling, cowardly at heart, secretly envying the strong- 
er and more vigorous about him, he resorts to religion for support. 
Like many another he mistakes religion as being devised expressly 
for the comfort of the (selfish) individual, and so treats it. Of 
course it fails him and drops from him quickly; religion can’t get in 
under the skin when it lacks the penetrating quality of love. The 
final scene is melodramatic but powerful and profoundly stirring. 
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THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH. A Play in Three Acts. By Lewis 
Beacu. Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1924. 


The play deals with the younger generation, a topic which is caus- 
ing considerable discussion in the minds of the authors of both 
dramas and novels. The gay, effervescent, non-caring sons and 
daughters of tcday are pictured in The Goose Hangs High with vivid 
realism and understanding. But the author is sympathetic and de- 
fensive. The dancing, painted-lip, flapperish life is a mere sort of 
veneer which rubs off pretty quickly once the call for an acid test, 
such as helping out one’s parents, is sounded. The youngsters prove 
that college has taught them to be economically resourceful after 
all, for at the first sight of failure-to-provide on the part of father, 
they get down to business and the family is kept intact. Mr. Beach 
has given an effective portraiture of home life as it probably exists 
in a multitude of Middle-West families. 


INTELLIGENCE operates only and always in the service of the in- 
stinctive impulses to action. McDougall, Outline of Psychology, p. 93. 


Our EMPLOoyeERS, as a class, have gone too much their own way, 
lacking even the generosity that is based on sound policy. The em- 
ployed have borrowed from their masters the ruthless principles of 
getting as much as possible by giving as little as possible, and threat- 
en to pass under the leadership of the fanatical reformers who hope 
for social salvation through the propagation of a class war. Brown, 
The Underlyimg Principles of Modern Legislation, p. 318. 


Ir EacH oF us should make a catalogue of his own habitual moral 
approvals and condemnations, and then check those that obviously 
rest chiefly upon habitual expectation (for, in some instances, mere 
mode of defining), most of us would be surprised, and many of us 
would be less cock-sure than we are concerning the depth of our 
morality . . As far as I have been able to ascertain, ao church 
ever tries a minister for heresy because he teaches an outworn doc- 
trine. George A. Coe, Law and Freedom in the School, p. 77. (Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1924) 




















SOCIAL TRAITS OF SAMOANS 


WILLIAM GREEN 


Formerly Principal, Government School, American Samoa 


Samoans are noted for their hospitality. Excursions to 
visit relatives or friends in other villages than one’s own 
are quite frequent. Malagas are the rule of the day. 
Whites who settle in the islands soon adopt this favorite 
Samoan method of diversion. Doubtless the sailors and 
other adventurers have abused the native hospitality till 
it is considerably restrained today. Still, the open welcome 
afforded strangers is a striking feature of their life. Most 
of their villages are small, with a population of a hundred 
or less. Social contacts are limited in number. The round 
of their daily life affords little variety, except through con- 
tact with others outside their village. So when the planta- 
tion work is caught up, the copra is cut, and little remains 
to be done, the natural thing is to plan a malaga. It may 
be an excursion by boat, for 70 miles, to Upolu, in British 
Samoa, or a journey over the mountains and beach, 15 or 
20 miles to the other end of the island. And the visitors 
are sure to be welcome. Their arrival affords opportuni- 
ties for hearing news and gossip, or perhaps a courtship 
may be furthered. 

Games and feasts are the great occasions in the social life 
of the people. Cricket, introduced by the British mission- 
aries, is most popular, though baseball is making some 
headway. The Samoans have devised their own rules for 
the former, making it possible to play a larger number of 
players, and prolonging the game considerably. Teams 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Green’s first article on Samoan life was published in the 
September-October Journa, under the title, “Living Conditions Among Samoans.” 
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from opposing villages may play for several days. The 
women are engaged in song and dance as a form of rooting 
for their respective players. To the white onlooker the 
dance is more diverting than the game, but the players do 
not seem at all distracted. Boat races may take the place 
of cricket as the manly contest. But in any case the even- 
ings are spent in visits, with circles of men in one house, 
women in another, while the children may be dancing on 
the beach in the moonlight. 

Feasts are held on every possible occasion. Births, mar- 
riages, and deaths must alike be celebrated. Tattooing 
calls for feasts. Religious conventions of native pastors, 
conventions of chiefs, and holidays are not complete with- 
out the slaughter of pigs, and the preparation of every kind 
of food known to the Samoan. On one occasion, at a gath- 
ering of chiefs, a small pig was roasted whole for each 
chief. The chiefs and elders are served first, then the por- 
tions they pass by are handed on to the next in age, the 
small children, and pigs, chickens, dogs, and cats finishing 
up the balance. 

Americans in the islands often feel greatly isolated, 
thousands of miles from home and old associations, fre- 
quently finding it difficult to develop congenial associates 
among the naval personnel. But to one whose work is 
with the native people, and who can learn to share, even 
partially, in their social life, the social contacts seem abun- 
dant, interesting, and wholesome. 

Tropical people are said to be sensual, and large families 
at a survival premium. This must have been true of the 
old Samoa, for the results are somewhat evident today. 
Since the establishment of Christianity, and the end of na- 
tive wars, very large families are no longer the rule. Mar- 
riage at about 20 to 25 is the rule, and very seldom do men 
or women remain unmarried. The family bond is perhaps 
less strict than among temperate peoples. Desertion or 
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cruelty are very rare, unfaithfulness rather common. The 
unmarried mother suffers some reproach, but is soon for- 
given, and will probably find a husband, and settle down to 
family life. 

Women are distinctly social inferiors, but seem to 
have as much freedom as the men; and to be well treated. 
Women work in the plantation with the men, or alone, 
fish from the shore for the small fish which form the daily 
ration, care for the babies, and make the fine mats and 
tapas, largely for curios to sell, today, but formerly for 
use on formal dress occasions. The men and: boys do the 
cooking, deep-sea fishing, and plantation work, especially 
the heavier part of the work. If the division of labor is 
unfair in any respect, it is that the small boys are expected 
to relieve their elders of everything possible. Perhaps, 
however, it is we Americans who make the mistake, and in 
the opposite direction. Samoan boys seem to bear their 
lot without complaint, seeking only to transfer the burden 
as soon as possible to their younger brothers. 

I have never heard of a rebellious son, or estrangement 
between parents and children. Children are highly regard- 
ed. A childless marriage was traditionally sufficient cause 
for divorce. I believe such marriages are extremely rare. 
The average number of children today is perhaps three or 
four or five— rarely more. The population is increasing 
gradually, as shown by the regular census. 

Children under the cocoanut palms are very similar to 
those in the bungalows of California. The very small 
seem to set out for themselves in games and activities 
sooner than in the tropics, but perhaps this is due to their 
better facilities for recreation. Every village is on the 
beach, and hemmed in by the mountain jungle, so there is 
plenty of room to play. The houses are not cluttered with 
fragile furniture, which fact doubtless conduces to the hap- 
piness of both mother and small children. Ordinary games 
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of tag, hide and seek, and ball games are popular. A large 
part of the time is spent in the water, and it is amazing to 
see the infants swimming, almost before they can walk. 
They early learn the folk songs and dances of their race. 
I can think of no more interesting diversion than watch- 
ing a tiny girl of three or four dancing the siva, on the sand 
beneath the cocoanuts, the moonlight filtering through, 
while a group of children, most of them her elders, sing 
and clap their hands to the rhythm. 

The early Polynesians were the adventurers of the earth. 
Across hundreds of miles, yes thousands, of open sea, they 
pushed their frail craft, to settle on the lonely islands of the 
sea. The Samoans kept in touch with Tonga, and inter- 
mittently, with Fiji, 680 miles distant. Within the Samoan 
group, malagas have always been the rule. Today, they 
have learned of distant lands, and long to visit them. One 
of the features of the school work is the powerful incentive 
the boys have to go to America, or Hawaii. The experi- 
ences of those who go is often discouraging, for they do not 
find life easy, and they long for home. Yet when they re- 
turn they may still be dissatisfied with the narrowness of 
their little island. 

Those who do not go, satisfy their curiosity by attending 
the picture show. It is not the plots that interest them, but 
the buildings, the trains, the automobiles, the cities and the 
farms, all so strange to them. 

As to other forms of discovery and research, there are 
no facilities. Native society is custom ruled, everything 
new must come from the outside. An elementary educa- 
tion is all that can be hoped for, under present conditions. 

Comparing with our money-mad civilization, the Sam- 
oans seem woefully deficient in the desire to acquire things. 
They have no opportunity, and no need of hoarding 
wealth. Since the sea and their plantations yield plenty of 
food, what is, the need of saving? The islands are moun- 
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tainous and stony, agriculture on a large scale is impos- 
sible. There is no mineral wealth, as yet discovered. If 
there were means of acquiring wealth, we may be sure that 
some enterprising whites would seize the opportunity, and 
leave the Samoans poorer than ever. There is no real pov- 
erty. The standard of living is uniform, and every one 
lives easily. The chief, of course, has more cocoanut trees, 
and more money income, which he may spend on luxuries, 
but he continues to live in the same house, wear the same 
clothing, eat the same food, and work in the same way as 
anybody else. 

The community of property within the family discour- 
ages thrift. All the dependents, sometimes a dozen or 
more adults, share the property, and spend from the com- 
mon treasury. If any member of the group accumulates 
much of a windfall, when the copra is sold, or after a few 
weeks work at the naval station handling coal, a feast is 
in order. The traders keep plenty of canned salmon or 
corned beef on hand for such emergencies. 

The family estate cannot be sold or mortgaged to any 
non-Samoan, nor can it be leased, or sold to another Sam- 
oan, without the consent of all members of the family in 
question, and then only with considerable difficulty. In 
practise, places are not sold. This prevents, on the one 
hand, any increasing accumulation of land by one man, 
or total lack of it by another. If there is an economic 
Utopia in the world, it surely is Samoa. In case a hurri- 
cane comes and destroys all the plantations, as has hap- 
pened once in Manua, Congress may appropriate relief for 
the sufferers. 

Some whites have deplored the lack of ambition on the 
part of the natives. As a matter of fact, there is little in- 
centive to ambition. There is a universal equality, broken 
only by the chiefs, and their position is hereditary, and 
their rights carefully limited. There is no social ladder. 
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There are no rich to envy, no poverty or destitute old age 
to fear. 

Personal combats and fist fights are rather rare today. 
I believe there has been no murder case in American 
Samoa since our flag was raised in 1900. Natives will suf- 
fer indignities for a long time before resorting to a fight, 
but they remain good fighters. Boxing contests are held 
occasionally. Faatoia, one of the native teachers, was one 
of the best fighters in the world, at least in the estimation of 
the Samoans. No American sailor had ever worsted him 
in a boxing match, and the worst scrapper of each bunch 
of newcomers has attempted to overcome him. 

Respect for elders and magistrates has, I suppose, tended 
to discourage frequent combats. Life is easy, and one’s 
habitual tendencies and desires are seldom blocked. A 
prevalent lethargy seems to have taken the place of the old 
wars. The games partly supply the need, but doubtless 
life has less zest today than in days gone by. 

In the olden days, we are told, the gods ruled everything. 
Aitu or spirits formerly played an important part in daily 
life. Tapus or taboos, were omnipresent. Missionary 
teaching has only partially won over the old traditions and 
beliefs, though the struggle has gone on for a century. The 
spirits of the dead, in particular, come back to haunt and 
punish those who have offended them. Misfortunes of a 
serious nature are nearly always thus explained. Samoans 
often experience a premonition of death, of which nothing 
can dissuade them. A hospital is maintained, free for all, 
to which they frequently come when sick. Patients have 
been known to come, apparently in perfect health, and ask 
to be admitted to die. The day and hour was set. The 
nurses and doctors tried to laugh the idea down, and per- 
suade the patient that he was mistaken. But sure enough, 
without any apparent symptom of disease, in a few days, 
at the appointed time, the patient died. 
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When white men first came, they were accepted as gods ; 
and today, those not in too intimate contact with sailors 
treat whites, especially officials, with a certain reverence. 
One is always addressed in “chiefly” language. I have no 
doubt the fatalist attitude has made easy the acceptance 
of white rule. As the number of half-castes grows, and 
contacts become more numerous and intimate, it is doubt- 
ful whether this attitude can be maintained. Those speak- 
ing English, I believe, show less respect to whites than 
others. 

In other Pacific islands, where the natives have perhaps 
been less protected against the vices and the greed of the 
whites, this fatalism is said to be resulting in the disap- 
pearance of the race. It has not so resulted in Samoa, and 
I do not believe will so result. Changes are coming slowly, 
and adaptation is keeping pace with the changes. 


Tue most fruitful as well as the most dangerous use of statistics 
(in the social sciences) proceeds from its discovery of correspond- 
ences and correlations. E. C. Lindeman, Social Discovery, p. 89. 


ONLY RECENTLY, however, has there come any true realization of 
the risks to which the employee is subject, and a recognition that 
they may be of equal social significance to those of the employer. 
Atkins and Lasswell, Labor Attitudes and Problems, p. 222. 


As I see 11, it is the very bigness of big business that has forced 
on those in command of it this turning to experiments in a more hu- 
manly cooperative industry, and this not as a showy humanitarian 
move, but as a hard, practical endeavor to find some way out of ills 
of organization and management that appear inevitably wherever 
industry grows to giant scope and gets out of hand. Filene, 4 Mer- 
chant’s Horizon, p. 31. 





THE AUTO-CAMP COMMUNITY 
A New Type of Social Institution 


HARRY B. ANSTED 
Berkeley, California 


During the year 1923 there were in Camp “A,” the Mu- 
nicipal Auto Camp of Los Angeles, 6193 different cars. 
The total receipts for the year at fifty cents per day per car 
were $13,687.50. From these figures it appears that the 
average length of time spent by each party in the camp was 
about four and one-half days. There were nearly one thou- 
sand cars turned away during the year on account of the 
crowded conditions. More than twenty thousand people 
have camped in the park during the past year. These fig- 
ures give some idea of the magnitude of the institution 
when we consider the fact that it has a capacity of only 
ninety cars. Furthermore, it should be noted that the size 
of the party in each car is much larger on an average dur- 
ing the summer and fall months than at other times of the 
year. 

Records show that more than half the campers are resi- 
dents of the Pacific Coast States and that more than one 
third of them are residents of California. The dominant 
car, as might be expected, is the Ford. Nearly one half 
of the cars in camp on the days considered were Fords. 

One of the chief difficulties that the city has in connec- 
tion with the camp is to get people out when the time limit 
of seven days has been reached. People find all sorts of 
reasons to stay longer than the regular time, and in few 
cases the time limit had been extended when, in the judg- 
ment of the manager, the campers had a justifiable reason, 
such as the completion of a house, or the inability to find 
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a house. The extensions, however, were in all cases very 
short. 

Camp “B” (privately operated) resembles a city in some 
respects. There are all classes of people in the camp — 
some very clean and neat, and others who are filthy. The 
better class of people camp in the better portion of the 
camp. The middle class of campers stop in a district that 
is not quite so good, while the poorer class camp in the 
“Texas” district of the camp. The three districts of this 
camp are as clearly marked off as the corresponding three 
districts in a city. 

There are in the better district about one hundred forty- 
five cabins or cottages. These cottages are very cheaply 
constructed, and they have canvas to cover the openings, 
instead of windows. They are not heated, and the furni- 
ture is very meagre. They are all nicely painted and make 
a neat appearance. This part of the camp may be seen 
from the street and is fairly clean. 

In the “Texas” end, conditions are much different. 
There are all sorts of shacks which are used by- the camp- 
ers. Rather than rent a cabin many prefer to build their 
own. There is no uniformity and the structures are, for 
the most part, very unsightly. A great variety of materials 
is used for these huts including good lumber, scrap lumber, 
rough boards, dry goods boxes, piano boxes, dirty canvas, 
etc. Certainly they do not conform to the provisions of 
the city ordinance and the state law referred to in the ordi- 
nance. 

Most of the campers who “exist” in this section are from 
Texas and Oklahoma. They come here to find the “pot 
of gold.” The remarkable tales of Southern California 
have lured many of these poor people from their former 
homes. They disposed of their few possessions and pur- 
chased Fords or some used car, and with considerable ef- 
fort arrived here. They found that even here people have 
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to work in order to eat. It is true that many of them do 
not eat much for a time on account of their inability to 
find work as soon as they arrive. Many of these people 
would be objects of charity if it were not for the low cost 
of staying in the camps. Some who come to Los Angeles 
with little or no money are thrifty and save enough to get 
a start on a home and bid good-bye to the camp. Others 
seem to have no ambition to better their present condition, 
and are content to put up with the unsanitary conditions 
and inconveniences. 

There are, in the Auto Camps of Southern California, 
many people who are visiting this section of the country 
and who are in no sense of the term, permanent residents. 
There are also many who either have resided in this com- 
munity for some time or who plan that this locality will 
be their permanent residence. It may be well to take up 
these two groups separately. 

In the first group there are people from almost every 
class and of every walk of life. They have come from the 
various parts of the country to enjoy the advantages of 
Southern California. Some are financially able to spend 
the winter here each year and live in hotels and apartment 
houses, and there are others who cannot afford to pay the 
high rents, but still they wish to investigate the veracity 
of the stories which they have heard concerning the land 
of sunshine and flowers. There are some of the financially 
able class who really enjoy camp life and appreciate the 
change in their mode of living. There are many who like 
it for a time but as soon as the novelty wears away they are 
glad to get back to their homes or the mode of living com- 
monly enjoyed. There are, however, a few who enjoy 
spending a long period in this manner. 

One party, a man and wife from Berkeley, had a beauti- 
ful “house,” built on a Reo Speed Wagon chassis, at the 
cost of between three and four thousand dollars. These 


~ 
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people stated that they had slept out of their camp car 
but one night in one year and a half. They had their home 
in Berkeley, but enjoyed camp life. It was no wonder that 
they liked to camp when their outfit is considered. 

Most of the tourists who are financially able either stay 
only a short time at the camps or secure an apartment, if 
their stay in one place is long enough to warrant. There 
are many, however, who come here during the fall and find 
that there are so many boosters for Southern California 
that they decide to spend the winter at least in order to de- 
termine whether they want to come here to live or not. 
They had planned only a short vacation and now that they 
have decided to stay for a longer period they find it nec- 
essary to find employment. In order to live within their 
means they find that they cannot rent a house or an apart- 
ment that will meet their requirements and are forced to 
remain in the camps. The enforcement of the time limit 
in the municipal camps drives these campers to the pri- 
vately owned camps. 

The tourists, for the most part, are very sociable. It is 
comparatively easy to start a conversation with them. 
The camp as an institution is very democratic and there 
is more of a democratic feeling among the tourists than 
will be found among the rank and file of American people. 
In Camps “B” and “D” there is considerable “caste,” but 
this is the exception rather than the rule. 

The permanent campers many times have a different at- 
titude. In Camp “B,” those who have been there for a 
long time seem to think that they should have more privi- 
leges than those who stay but a short time. The manager 
stated that he has to tell them “where to head in at” occa- 
sionally so that they would keep their proper places. Some 
put up with camp life because they have a goal, a home, 
in view. They are looking forward to the day when they 
will be able to be situated in a cozy home with their fam- 
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ily. In the meantime they try to make their tent or cabin 
as homelike as possible. There are others who are satisfied 
to live in the filth of their hovels. 

The present indications are that the new institution is 
here to stay. There are a few considerations that should 
terminate this report. 

The first question to be decided is, should the city oper- 
ate a tourist camp and if so what should be the nature of 
such acamp? There is bound to be a difference of opinion 
as to the proper way to answer this question. Some would 
say that it is not the business of the city to engage in such 
an enterprise. Others would say that the city is obligated 
to care for its visitors. There are objections to auto camps 
from the hotel keepers, landlords, and other groups who 
may be interested in a financial way in enterprises which 
aim to care for the tourist trade. These groups calculate 
that if the camps were eliminated their business would 
greatly increase. In spite of this objection, practically ev- 
ery city in the west and middle west have one or more 
tourist camps. Many of the tourists will stop at the camps 
where there are the best accommodations. Most cities ap- 
preciate the tourist trade. 

Auto camps should be located, where practicable, in or 
near the city parks or in the outskirts of the city. 
Good shade and plenty of grass would be valuable assets. 
There should be equipment sufficient to meet the needs of 
the campers, which should include toilets and bath houses, 
kitchens, indoor and outdoor dining halls, outdoor tables 
and benches, a community house provided with a piano, 
reading matter, and a radio, and a suitable playground for 
the children. The standards now laid down by the board 
of health governing the auto camps should be rigidly ap- 
plied to the municipal camps. There should be efficient 
employees who would see that the camps are kept neat and 
orderly. There should be a special officer on the grounds 
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to preserve order and see that the law and the regulations 
of the board of health are observed, and that the children 
are in school. There should be a playground supervisor 
who would look after the children while at play. There 
should be provisions for entertainment of the proper sort 
for the evenings. The community house should be open 
to religious services on Sundays with certain restrictions. 
The matter of rates should also be considered. In the 
middle west most of the camps are free and there is no 
time limit. It occurs to the writer that the time limit should 
be removed in the municipal camps. As the camps reach 
ninety per cent of the capacity, those who have remained 
in camp the longest would be required to leave. A gradu- 
ated rate should be employed to prohibit the camp from 
being a mere stopping place for the class of people who live 
in camps continuously. That is, a party should be per- 
mitted to stop in any one of the municipal camps of the 
city not oftener than once in six months for a period of five 
days free of charge. For the second five days there should 
be a fee of twenty-five cents a day per car. For the third 
five days, the fee should be fifty cents per day, for the 
fourth and fifth five days the fee should be seventy-five 
cents per day, for the sixth five days the fee should be one 
dollar per day. There should be an increase of twenty-five 
cents per day for the second and each succeeding month 
that the party stays in the municipal camps of the city. 
This plan would provide the advantages of the free 
camps of the Middle West and would find great favor with 
the auto tourists and at the same time the length of stay 
would be regulated automatically so that those who intend 
to stay for a long period of time will find it to their advan- 
tage to rent a home and not stay in the camp. From the 
observations and the information gained in this investi- 
gation the fees outlined in the preceding paragraph will 
meet all of the expenses of the camps. If, as time passes, 
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it is found that the rates are too high or too low an adjust- 
ment could be made. 

If this plan were adopted, it would be well to issue a city 
ordinance providing for the licensing of a certain number 
of settlements similar to the best auto camps of the city. 
Small cottages which conform to the building restrictions 
of the city would be permitted in these settlements. These 
settlements would provide reasonable rents for the people 
who could not afford to pay the high rents of more suitable 
homes. No building should be permitted which does not 
conform to the building restrictions of the city and before 
any such building is erected, a building permit should be 
obtained. 

The auto camp is more than a tourist accommodation. 
It is becoming a permanent type of social institution for 
meeting housing needs. In this connection its possibilities 
are many but undeveloped. 


* There is a proposed city ordinance which requires the person who wishes to 
operate an auto camp to secure the approval of three-fourths of the residents within 
a radius of two miles of the proposed site of the camp before a permit will be 
granted. This would eliminate a large number of the camps at present if it became 
necessary to secure the approval of the residents in order for them to continue. 
The proposed ordinance would reduce the-number of new camps in the residential 
sections to a very small number. 


NS 


Ir 1s my belief that to issue blunt orders affecting thousands of 
persons engaged in a common business undertaking is often detri- 
mental, when it is not positively dangerous. It is the thing that mo: 
often than is commonly believed impairs efficiency and spirit. Filene, 
4 Merchant’s Horizon, p. 7. 


WuiLe some commodities may be perishable in a high degree, 
labor is perishable in what may be termed the absolute degree. An 
hour’s labor unsold is an hour’s labor irrevocably lost. Atkins and 
Lasswell, Labor Attitudes and Problems, p. 202. 





THE SOCIAL EXPLORER 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


GeocRAPHICAL exploration has probably had its hey-day 
but social exploration is just beginning to attract atten- 
tion. The social explorer is finding his work not in the 
wilds of Africa or the recesses of the Amazon, but particu- 
larly in our population centers at home — in the wilds of 
human emotions and attitudes, and the recesses of human 
experience, in the subtleties of race conflicts, and other so- 
cial processes. 


The social explorer ranges from the highly skilled re- 


search worker to the ordinary person or student interested 
in social problems. Whether one is a professional or a 
novice in social exploration, he will find the rules of suc- 
cessful procedure to be pretty much the same in either case. 
This paper ventures to suggest that if the beginning stu- 
dent in sociology will undertake a piece of social explora- 
tion, no matter how humble, he will make greater progress 
than by the traditional method of listening to lectures, at- 
tending “quizzes,” and cramming for examinations. To 
the extent that he becomes a scientific social explorer so- 
ciology will become real to him and possibilities of discov- 
ering new social truth will arise. 

Since social exploration normally deals with social prob- 
lems, the latter will need to be explained. In the words cf 
Dr. Clarence M. Case, a social problem refers to “a social 
situation which attracts the attention of a considerable 
number of competent observers within a society, and ap- 
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peals to them as calling for readjustment or remedy by 
social, i. e., collective, action of some kind or other.”* 

Moreover, social exploration is already developing rules 
of procedure. Certain of these that have emerged from the ~ 
experiences in connection with the Pacific Coast Race Re- 
lations Survey” may be tentatively suggested here. 

1. Freedom from control of preconceived notions of 
what to prove and how to prove it is a primary essential. 
The astronomer in looking for new heavenly bodies 
must guard himself against “personal expectation.” He 
knows that he may “see” an astronomical phenomenon 
that does not exist simply because he is looking for it, and 
so he “checks up” upon his work in a variety of ways be- 
fore announcing a discovery. Doubly careful must the so- 
cial explorer be in protecting himself against the “personal 
expectation” fallacy. The unscientific or wrong method is 
illustrated in a recent book in which the author says that 
having failed to convince his friends by argument of a 
theory of his that children leave school because of low 
grade mental ability, he proceeded to make an investiga- 
tion to prove that he was right. A student of non-voting 
starts with the proposition that non-voting is due to the 
increasing number of legislative and referendum matters 
being placed on the ballot, then seeks far and wide for sta- 
tistics to substantiate this claim. In the Race Relations 
Survey there were those who promulgated previous notions 
and even methods that had “worked” in previous racial 
studies on the basis that therefore they would work in this 
Survey — but to the hindrance of the Survey. 

The ruling principle in the Race Relations Survey 
was illustrated by the general director who refused to be 
guided blindly by rules that he had learned in other race 


* “What is a Social Problem?” Jour. of Applied Sociology, VIII:268. 
* Directed by Dr. Robert E. Park. 
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studies which he had made. He came to the Coast with as 
few preconceived notions as is humanly possible, and fol- 
lowed up one social contact after another in the main cen- 
ters until rules of procedure began to emerge out of these 
experiences. The aim was not to find out first who is 
right or wrong, or good or bad, but to learn what is, and 
how it came to be. The passing of ethical judgments has 
in reality been reserved for the public after the Survey 
should be completed and after the public has all the scien- 
tific data upon which to pass judgments. 

Moreover, this principle of unbiased exploration has 
been followed at.every step in the Survey. As each new 
question has arisen, unbiased exploration has been brought 
into play first, and has been kept to the front clear throug) 
to the completion of each phase. As the Survey nears its 
close, the outstanding need, important as the regular con- 
clusions may be, is for more and more exploration. 

2. The first act of the social explorers in the Race Rela- 
tions Survey was to find out what had already been done, 
to locate reports of studies already made, and thus avoid 
duplication of effort. The second aim in this preliminary 
exploration exercise was to locate the persons who had 
training in social research, and enlist their assistance. 
Another attempt was to locate individuals such as grad- 
uate students or others desirous of securing training in 
advanced research methods and to get them started upon 
preliminary investigations. A fourth phase of the precur- 
sory exploration was to find all the persons who had played 
important rdles in the conflict or problem situations under 
study, and to make a catalogue of all such individuals who 
might have had experiences that were dynamic with mean- 
ing. 

3. Mapping out the ecological factors is another essen- 
tial of social exploration. In other words, what is the rela- 
tion of the human organisms involved to their environ- 
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ment? The results of this phase of exploration may first 
be visualized in the form of social base maps, showing the 
natural barriers to social contacts, such as (in a city) 
railroad yards and tracks and the accompanying indus- 
trial districts; or (in the country) ranges of hills, deserts, 
and large bodies of water. More important ecological data 
include the economic factors, for the natural resources of 
a region partially determine population pressure, compe- 
tition, conflicts. Still more important, ecologically, are 
racial and other cultural traditions which divide people 
into compatibles and incompatibles and which often de- 
termine conflicts and accommodations alike. 

4. What is the natural population history of the people 
involved? Who came first into the social situation that 
has developed conflict factors? What customs, attitudes, 
and opinions, did they bring? How have these been 
changed? Who came later, that is, who “invaded” the 
original situation, bringing what different customs, atti- 
tudes, and opinions? 

5. All available statistical materials are important, 
especially for showing where the contact, competition, con- 
flict, and accommodation processes are taking place. Each 
statistical item is not to be viewed primarily as the basis 
for a conclusion, but rather as a question mark, looking 
toward the gathering of personal materials. Each is a 
“lead,” directing the attention of the social explorer toward 
possible sources of opinions and attitudes as well as of 
conflicts. 

6. Personal experiences and life histories are the main 
goals of the social explorer. In these are to be found the 
origins, and hence often the explanations of, personal at- 
titudes and social conflicts. While ecological and statis- 
tical studies include the data that can be “seen and count- 
ed,” the study of personal experiences, especially in the se- 
quences known as a life history, will reveal the funda- 
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mental meanings of a social problem. Herein social proc- 
esses are springing up and operating in their pristine na- 
ture. In and through these, social conflicts may be traced 
to their origins and correct interpretations made of them. 
In these the beginnings of public opinion may be found; 
in these, the changes in public opinion may be disclosed. 
In these, the emotional dynamics that lie behind virulent 
prejudices and vicious conduct will be laid bare. In these 
accommodations and assimilation may be found taking 
place, and the constituent processes revealed. 


The social explorer will require versatility, for he will 
need to make studies as widely variant as ecological inves- 
tigations, statistical inquiries, and life history researches. 
Complete open-mindedness is another important trait, 
for the consideration of each new social problem involves 
new methods of procedure and minds trained to detect 
new truths. At no time can the social explorer be abso- 
lutely sure or dogmatic; neither can he rely with full as- 
surance on his successes, even of yesterday. 

Research skill in seeking the origins of human attitudes 
and public opinion is another requisite. The successful 
social explorer is well versed in penetrating the inner 
courts of human nature, in securing accurate and complete 
accounts of personal experiences and life histories. He will 
never cease searching for all the hidden founts of human 
attitudes and opinions. As long as these remain undis- 
covered or concealed behind “defense mechanisms,” intri- 
cate social problems will foment and social exploring will 
be necessary. 











Book Notes 


LA PLACE DE LA SOCIOLOGIE DANS L’EDUCATION AUX 
ETATS-UNIS. By Freperick Witt1am Roman. Marcel 
Giard, Paris, 1923, pp. 428. 


It is usually enlightening and profitable to “see ourselves as 
others see us.” In this volume M. Roman offers an interesting pic- 
ture of “The Place of Sociology in Education in the United States.” 
The book is dominantly descriptive rather than evaluative, it being 
the author’s purpose “not to study intently any one of the phases of 
American sociology, but to examine all rapidly.” However, his in- 
vestigations are confined largely to educational sociology. After a 
brief introductory history of the teaching of sociology in American 
colleges and high schools the book is devoted to the development of 
the two ideas which the author thinks characteristic of all American 
sociology: first, sociology is an instrument whereby society may 
achieve great progress; second; it is a means of interpreting society. 
These concepts are traced through the writings of notable American 
sociologists as they treat of such problems as poverty, crime, indus- 
trial difficulties, the negro problem, and so on. Throughout the 
book M. Roman inserts many quotations in a sincere effort to reflect 
a true picture of American sociology. A bibliography of standard 
works helps to orientate the French reader with respect to American 
sociology! From the American standpoint it is to be regretted that 
the main purpose of the book is informative rather than critical. 
However, the author attributes to American teaching of sociology a 
world leadership which should challenge us to be increasingly worthy 
of that position and stimulate us to fresh efforts toward social 
progress. F. S. L. 


JAPANESE CIVILIZATION. By Kisno Satoni. E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1924, pp. xiv-+238. 


The author has the worthy purpose of helping to harmonize 
Eastern and Western civilization, but attempts this only in the indi- 
rect way of elucidating the principles of Nichirenism (Japanese Re- 
formed Buddhism). While this exposition is carefully made, it can 
hardly be expected to appeal to Western peoples except those of a 
mystic turn of mind. 
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OUTLINES OF INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY. A Text-book 
of Readings in Social Science. By Cxiarence Marsu Case. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1924, pp. xxxvi+-980. 

The swing of this volume is indicated by its four parts ranging 
through the fields of social origins, social evolution, social processes, 
and social problems. The book is introduced by a skillful analysis 
of the basic factors in social science with special emphasis given to 
the culture concept. Each of the forty-six chapters is prefaced with 
an explanatory statement of the theme itself and with interesting 
comments regarding the three or four pertinent selections which 
follow. The author calls to his aid the best statements he can locate 
and allows them to speak for themselves. Fifteen to twenty “exer- 
cises” for class discussion and a half dozen “additional references” 
conclude each chapter. The editing is unusually well done, and the 
printing and general format is attractive, substantial, and inviting. 
There is plenty of material for a semester’s course within the thou- 
sand pages of this book; hence, the collateral reading problem for 
many teachers will be solved by Dr. Case’s work. 

Sociology is treated by the author as the study of group behavior 
in both its subjective or social attitudes nature and its objective or 
social values nature. Social evolution, a process fundamental to 
all the social sciences, is that development of culture produced by 
culture contacts. Social process is defined as “any social change.” 
A social problem refers to a “social situation which attracts the 
attention of a considerable number of competent observers within 
a society, and appeals to them as calling for readjustment or remedy 
by social, i. e., collective, action of some lind or other.” These are 
some of the social foundations upon which this comprehensive and 
scholarly treatise is built. E. S. B. 


THE NEW DECALOGUE OF SCIENCE. By Axserr E. Wiccam. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1923, pp. 302. 

After giving five warnings, such as that the advanced races are 
going backward, that heredity is the chief maker of men, that medi- 
cine, hygiene, and sanitation will weaken the human race, the author 
gives ten commandments based on biology. While the sincerity of 
the author cannot be questioned and while he is moved by the desire 
to make scientific biology popular, the product is one-sided, mislead- 
ing, and highly doctrinaire, emphasizing dogmas of racial and mental 
aristocracy which imply autocracy rather than democracy. 
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SYSTEM DER SOZIOLOGIE: Der Soziale Process. By Franx 
OprenHEIMER. ZwerreR Harpanp. Gustav Fiscuer, Jena, 
1923, pp. xii+1149. 

To the author the central theme in sociology is the study of “the 
social process.” This volume is a comprehensive, historical, and 
philosophic analysis of the social process carried to great detail. The 
treatment is also comparative, for the author brings forth and exam- 
ines the ideas of other writers. A grand total of 575 different author- 
ities are quoted; the most frequently quoted being Barth, Bernheim, 
Comte, Durkheim, Ratzel, Ross, Shaffle, Simmel, Small, Spencer, 
Tarde, Tonnies, Worms, and Wundt. Thus, the book is an ency- 
clopedia regarding theories of the social process. 

Human interests or more particularly, group interests, or group 
“consensus” is treated as the essence of the social process. These 
interests are given as economic, political, religious, and so forth. The 
group itself is made the main goal, which is far different from the 
role of the group in human behavior, which is perhaps the central 
theme of the newer sociology in the United States. If the social 
philosophical approach of this book be accepted then it must be rated 
as one of the most comprehensive books in its field. E. S. B. 


SOCIAL DISCOVERY. By E. C. Linpeman. Republic Publish- 
ing Company, 1924, pp. xxvii+375. 

Part I is an important critique of the methods of gathering social 
data, such as the historical, the analogical, the logical, and the sta- 
tistical methods. On the whole the criticisms are well placed. Part 
II takes up a psychological and sociological approach, emphasizing 
certain categories, such as the group, group stimuli and response, 
discussion, the leader. Frequent resort for illustration is made to 
the farmers’ cooperatives in this country. Careful discriminations in 
both definitions and methods of social analysis characterize the 
entire book. The author appeals for new empirical studies of both 
group behavior and personality traits. 


CULTURE AND DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Horace M. Katten. Boni & Liveright, 1924, pp. 347. 


In this group of stimulating essays on the group psychology of the 
American people, the author is keenly sensitive to the shortcomings 
of Americans and would have them assume more responsible and 
social attitudes toward themselves. He takes a broadly racial and 
democratic position regarding the national problems of the country. 
The book is thoughtful, dignified, and refreshing. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. By G. Exuiorr Smirx. Oxford 
University Press, Amer. Branch, New York, 1924, pp. vi4-159. 
This book is designed to give a consistent and coherent account 
of the essential factors in the evolution of man. The theme, accord- 
ing to the author, is the importance of the cultivation of vision in 
the evolution of man’s intellect. Even though he is dealing largely 
with biological data he does not forget to bring in his theory of cul- 
tural diffusion which makes provision for social influences. “The 
explanation,” he states, “of the intellectual and moral outlook of 
individual and community is to be sought mainly ia his or its 
history, and not in some blind, mechanically working force of 
evolution.” W. C. S. 


LABOR ATTITUDES AND PROBLEMS. By W. E. Arxrns and 
H. D. Lasswetx. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1924, pp. xi+-520. 

This book is of unusual merit, for it undertakes a study of the 

labor problem taken from a social psychological angle. It diagnoses 

labor attitudes; it makes an approach to the working group atti- 

tudes of coal miners, steel workers, agricultural groups, casual labor- 

ers, unskilled women operatives, clothing workers. It discusses the 


position of workers under machine industry, unionism, standards of 
living, and the public interests that are involved. A number of orig- 
inal questions is appended to each chapter and discussion is encour- 
aged. To make this splendid study complete a source book of ex- 
periences of the various groups of workers described in their own 
language is needed. E. S. B. 


THE SYRIANS IN AMERICA. By Pum K. Hirti. George H. 
Doran Company, 1924, pp. xiii+-139. 

This is a friendly and careful report of Syrian backgrounds, of 
the history of Syrian migrations; and of social, educational, and re- 
ligious conditions among Syrians in the United States. While it does 
not penetrate the experiences of the Syrians in this country, it affords 
a good basis for such research. 


THE RED WAR ON THE FAMILY. By Samuet Satoman. The 
Beckwith Company, New York, pp. xii+178. 
This anti-socialistic book quotes Marx, Engels, Bebel, etc., but 
omits the more moderate writers. The reference to socialistic writ- 
ings which touch upon the family are important. W. C. S. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. By Cuas. 
C. Perers. The Macmillan Company, 1924, pp. x+447. 


Educational sociology, according to the author, is the study of 
education in its sociological aspects, i.e., of the adjustment of edu- 
cation to the needs of society and the bearing of group phenomena 
upon the educational procedures by which these needs must be met. 
Part I deals with principles, such as the function of education in 
society, democracy and education, the family as an educational 
agency, the church as an educational agency, socialization, social 
control. Part II treats of methods, e. g., methods of isolating the 
objectives of education, the survey method for deriving norms. The 
discussion is based partly on the writings of current sociologists and 
educational authorities, and partly on various experiments which 
the author has tried. The style is clear, the treatment practical, 
and the new contributions educational rather than sociological. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT. Fifth Edition Revised. By 
Epwin G. Conxu1n. Princeton University Press, 1924, pp. 379. 


From the biological viewpoint this book has few if any equals in 
the discussion of the main themes included in the title. The fifth 


edition has been improved by the use of new and better charts. The 
sociologist, however, will feel that the social phases of environment 
and that the influence of the social processes, such as intersti-nu- 
lation, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation have not been ac- 
corded consideration proportionate with that given to heredity, and 
hence that the picture of “heredity and environment” is not correctly 
balanced. 


RERSONALITY AND PSYCHOLOGY. By Joun W. Bucxuas. 
George H. Doran Company, 1924, pp. xv-+202. 

This is the work “not of a psychologist but of a personalist” writ- 
ing from the religious viewpoint. It takes widely accepted psycho- 
logical data, and interprets them under the headings of self and self- 
lessness, and the shaping of selves so as to be helpful to religious 
workers. 


IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA. By Cari E. Axetey. Doubleday, 
Page & Company, 1923, pp. xvii+267. 
This is a narrative of the experiences of the author in dealing with 
men and wild animals in Africa. His answer to the question “Is the 
Gorilla almost a Man?” is quite interesting. W. C. S. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF HAWAII. By Ausert W. Parmer. The 
Pilgrim Press, 1924, pp. xv-+-144. 


In a series of six lectures the author describes the history of cur- 
rent problems in Hawaii. Emphasis is given to racial, industrial, 
educational, and religious questions. Hawaii is called “an inter- 
national experiment station,” “a tremendously interesting social lab- 
oratory,” “a human bridge of international good will between East 
and West.” The chapter on the Japanese in Hawaii is the most 
interesting and significant. E. S. B. 


CHILD WELFARE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. By 
Hastincs H. Harr. Russell Sage Foundation, 1924, pp. 
x+150. 


In seven chapters the author discusses the juvenile court, the insti- 
tutions for delinquents and fo: dependent children, day nurseries, 
and preventive agencies including the juvenile protective association, 
health work, and the playgrounds. The style is descriptive, being 
supplemented by about twenty splendid illustrations and fifteen 
tables. On the whole this significant survey reveals the relatively 
poor care which the District of Columbia gives its delinquent and 
dependent children. 


THE EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. By Joun 
L. Horn. The Century Company, 1924, pp. xvi+-343. 


The author specializes on the distinction between the exceptional 
nature of children and the standardization nature of the public 
schools, and works out practical ideas of adjustment. Mentally ex- 
ceptional children, temperamentally exceptional, and physically ex- 
ceptional children are the three groupings for which a specific reor- 
ganization of the schools is suggested. The book closes with twelve 
practical “theses” or guiding principles in the field of differentiated 
education. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE POLITICIAN. By R. D. Bowpen. 
The Stratford Company, 1924, pp. 248. 


Part I of this interesting book discusses the conditions and influ- 
ences out of which the “corrupters of politics” emerge. Part II deals 
with certain tendencies such as the lobby and the bloc. Part III 
suggests remedies ranging from reform of laws to political education. 
The political science theory involved in this treatise is progressive 
and sound. An excellent basis is laid for a social psychological 
treatment of the same theme. E. S. B. 
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THE SOCIAL SURVEY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS, 
By H. N. Morse. George H. Doran Company, 1924, pp. 
xv+134. 

In Part I the feature is the graphic representation of rural church 
statistics. The three chapters of Part II, dealing with the devel- 
opment of the Survey Idea, the social survey as a tool for the relig- 
ious worker, and what is involved in a social survey, gives a sum- 
mary of basic survey procedure. The materials are drawn from a 
statistical study of twenty-five representative counties in five differ- 
ent regions of the United States, and will serve as an excellent basis 
for making a study of the personal experiences of the individuals in- 
volved in the respective communities. The materials raise more 
questions than they answer; every statistical item given is a question 
mark. 


THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. By Georce Foors 
Moore. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924, pp. viii++-178. 

This is a treatise for the general reader on the origin and develop- 
ment of religion. The author takes the position that self-preserva- 
tion is the fundamental motive in religion. Self-realization is a 
later development. The way in which various customs assume re- 
ligious significance is discussed. Christianity is shown to include ele- 
ments from various sources. W. C. S. 


THE BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY. By Arruur 
Denpy. D. Appleton & Company, 1924, pp. x+-197. 

The growth of the cell, the modification of the individual, the 
evolution of sex, the influence of environment, the law of evolutionary 
progress —these are some of the main themes. Progress is found 
biologically in an increasing complexity of structure and function. 
The treatment is splendid except that the réle of intersocial stimu- 
lation is underrated. 


OF ONE BLOOD. By Rosert E. Speer. Council of Women for 
Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada, 1924, pp. vi+258. 

The author discusses the race problem from the standpoint of 
Christ’s teachings arguing strongly against race prejudice and race 
egoism. He presents well selected materials from the biological and 
sociological angles and discusses the various themes pro and con in 
a broad spirited way. 
































Periodical Notes 


May Japanese Become Citizens? 1. An Unassimilable Race. The 
differences between the yellow and white races in standards of living, 
mores and folkways are so great that generations of association will 
not obliterate them and permit that assimilation which is necessary 
to mold a homogeneous citizenry. Valentine S. McClatchy. 

II. Our Unfair Discrimination. Some courts naturalize Lapps, 
Finns, Magyars, Syrians, Turks and others of Asiatic or Mongolian 
origin. This is unfair discrimination against the Japanese. There 
is no psychological, biological, or historical evidence to support the 
conception that the individual Japanese possesses characteristics 
which make it impossible for him to understand or participate in 
democratic institutions. Raymond L. Buell, The Forum, Sept., 1924, 
289-95. 


La logique et les sociologues. This scholarly monograph is well 
worthy of the attention of logicians, especially students of episte- 
mology, but hardly of sociologists, except in so far as it serves inci- 
dentally to emphasize the great part played by group activity in the 
genesis of the mental life of individuals. M. Dupreel justly remarks 
that while the literature treating the relation between psychology 
and sociology is immense (though more extensive than illuminating 
in his opinion), the number of works where the field of logic is ap- 
proached from that of sociology is markedly less numerous. Most 
outstanding among the latter are the works of Tarde and Durkheim, 
and it is these two writers that M. Dupreel proposes to analyze. 
Each represents a distinct method of treating logic and sociology 
in their mutual relations. “The first attitude desires that the sociol- 
ogist should handle the object of logic as a problem, the second, 
that he seize it as an instrument. Hereby is explained the choice 
of two authors whose tendencies we are going to characterize: Tarde 
will be for us the representative of those who wish to clarify sociol- 
ogy by means of logic; Durkheim, on the contrary, offers a theory 
whereby one attempts to explain by means of the social the inti- 
mate nature of logical thought or of reason in general.” E, Dupreel, 
Revue de L’Institut de Sociologie, 11, No. 1, pp. 71-116. 
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Births and Population in Great Britain. An important conclusion 
from the statistics relating to Great Britain is that the birth-rate (per 
potential mothe-s) of the years 1921-1923 will cause the population 
ultimately to diminish if there is any emigration, unless the death- 
rate falls further. A. L. Bowley, Economic Jour., June, 1924, 188-92. 


Enlisting the Missionary in Research Work.. The effectiveness 
of all standard forms of missionary activity depends upon research, 
which should be a fundamental factor in all missionary enterprise. 
Certain missionaries should be allowed to look upon their stations 
as laboratories. There is a need on the part of modern missionaries 
for training in sociological research before entering upon their life 
work. Archibald G. Baker, Jour. of Religion, July, 1924, 372-82. 


The New Leadership of the Church. The new leadership of the 
church will: emphasize city problems; stimulate the community 
church movement; promote cooperation between denominations; 
carefully study community needs, whether urban or rural; use all 
that modern knowledge and science can contribute for the education 
of the young; help to create order out of modern chaotic social re- 
lationships. Wilfrid A. Rowell, Religious Education, Aug., 1924, 
235-42. 


The Uses of Liberty. The history of liberty means little less than 
the progress of enlightenment. It is no end in itself, but a state in 
which men can develop most fully their own capabilities. The 
achievement of ultimate liberty will come through the education of 
men in the knowledge of themselves, and through their power of 
acting on that knowledge to affirm the responsibility of society as a 
whole for its own welfare. George B. Logan, Jr., Jour. Soc. Forces, 
Sept., 1924, 657-64. 


How One Firm Picks Its Go-Getters. In studying an applicant 
for a position as salesman, the following outline is used: personal 
history; psychological test; letters from previous employers; outside 
investigative report; photograph; ratings by local manager and his 
associates. For each fact obtained a certain score is given according 
to a table of weighted data. By this method, success or failure can 
be predicted in about three-fourths of all cases. Winslow Russell, 
Nation’s Business, Sept., 1924, 31-33. 
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The Relations of Sociology and Social Psychology. Social Psy- 
chology is a part of sociology, since it is the study of the psychic 
factors in the origin, development, structure, and functioning of so- 
cial groups. Charles A. Ellwood, Jour. of Abnormal Psychology and 
Social Psychology, April-June, 1924, 3-12. 


How to Convert the Renter into a Home Owner. Half the work- 
ing men of America, at age 60, have earned $80,000 but have nothing 
at that age but the clothes on their backs. To prevent this there is 
necessary an educational campaign among workers with respect to 
budget-making, bank-saving, safe investing, insurance, and home 
buying. Louis W. Walter, Housing Betterment, Aug., 1924, 306-10. 


What Scientific Medicine Has Done for Public Health. New Or- 
leans, founded on a swamp, surrounded by marsh and water ways, 
its terrain for the most part below the river level on water-logged 
soil, breeding myriads of mosquitoes, open to invasion by tropical 
diseases, has developed into a metropolis as a monument to man’s 


conflict with and conquest of environment. Oscar Dowling, Nation’s 
Health, July 15, 1924, 445-47, 499, 500. 


Wanted: An Immigration Policy. In our aew immigration law, 
the quota and number fixed appear to be arbitrary and adventitious; 
the exception of alien wives and children m‘ght lead to an endless 
chain of imported relatives; its fundamental defect is its devious 
partiality; it disregards the wide range of individual differences 
among the members of any group; it tends to confuse racial traits 
and cultural development; it identifies physical traits and mental 
development with country of birth. Howard Woolston, Jour. Soc. 
Forces, Sept., 1924, 666-70. 


Law and the Changimg Order. Changes in our national life have 
come upon us with overpowering swiftness. We have passed with- 
in one lifetime from a frontier agricultural country to a complex 
industrial society. In an effort to readjust society to these funda- 
mental changes, there has been a great outpouring of statutory law 
which, while temporarily seeming to meet some small aspect of a 
given situation, has not been fit for the guidance of so great a nation, 
mainly because these laws were developed out of the fallacious ; olit- 
ical concepts of the 18th century. Marvin B. Rosenberry, No. Amer- 
ican Rev., Sept., 1924, 18-30. 
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The Progressive Character of War. In spite of the popular notion 
that war is becoming more humane, it is actually becoming more 
vicious and vigorous. It has extended its methods and results, 
Where it once disturbed but a few people, it now disturbs the life 
of the whole world. Elbridge Colby, 4m. Pol. Sc. Rev., May, 1924, 
366-73. 


Permanence of the American Democracy. Conservation of Amer- 
ican democracy depends upon the preservation of: (1) the people’s 
liberties and opportunities; (2) industrial efficiency; (3) natural re 
sources; (4) the family; and, further, upon nationalization of a vo- 
cational education system; elimination of political waste, universal 
compulsory military service with adequate equipment, and promotion 
of justice. James H. Boyd, Amer. Jour. of Sociology, July, 1924, 
1-22. 


A Plan for the Reduction of Criminality. Crime tends to increase 
with increase in mental and nervous diseases. New conditions make 
necessary new methods of handling criminals. There should be a 
central clearing hospital, with affiliated detention hospitals, infirm- 
aries, camps, farms, schools, and the like, where the particular needs 
of the individual criminal may be met in restoring him to a normal 
life of good citizenship. Max G. Schlapp, Nat. Municipal Rev., 
Sept., 1924, 508-15. 


The Study of the Undivided Personality. 'The way in which 
traits are joined together is as much a part of a personality as are 
the traits themselves. A comprehension of a personality is gained 
through a kind of “emphathy,” which enables us to experience sym- 
pathetically the form-quality in the personality, without ofscuring 
apprehension of the total personality by emphasis upon single traits. 
Gordon W. Allport, Jour. Abnorm. Psych. and Soc. Psych., July- 
Sept., 1924, 132-41. 


What Constitutes Good Citizenship? This question was asked 
of a large variety of persons. The following traits were mentioned 
most frequently by various groups as follows: Honesty, by business 
men, lawyers, doctors, stage people, writers, farmers, labor leaders, 
college presidents, and editors. Religious faith, by ministers; indus- 
try, by noted women; social mindedness, by professors; community 
service, by scientists; fidelity to our country’s laws, by statesmen. 
Retha E. Breeze, School Rev., Sept., 1924, 534-36. 
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Mental Patterns in Relation to Culture. Within our modern so- 
cial order there are a number of class or culture patterns. The 
mental patterns of groups are the problem of the social psychologist. 
Wilson D. Wallis, Jour. Abnorm. Psych. and Soc. Psych., July-Sept., 
1924, 179-84. 


Social Standards. Society is the most volatile, dynamic force we 
know. It is the most creative power: creating persons, institutions, 
and standards. The individual obtains his standards from his social 
environment and observes those standard; because he is controlled 
by that environment. C. E. Rugh, School and Society, Sept. 20, 
1924, 351-61. 


The Study of Cases. The range of case study in the societal do- 
main is as wide as human interests. The case may be one individual, 
an episode in his tife, a nation, or an epoch in history. Case studies 
must be thorough and systematic. Sociology can give social workers 
poise, balance, comprehensive view, and a sense of relative values. 


Franklin H. Giddings, Jour. Soc. Forces, Sept., 1924, 643-46. 


The International Development of the Industrial Welfare or Per- 
sonnel Movement. Industry is to be considered now not as a ma- 
chine hut as a complex form of human association. Its function is 
service and its method is association. Because its function is service 
an industry has rights and duties towards the community, the abro- 
gation of which involve privilege. Because its method is associa- 
tion the different parties within it have rights and duties toward each 
other; and the neglect or perversion of these involves oppression. 
Anon., Internat. Labor Rev., July, 1924, 48-58. 


A Method of Socializing High School Science. 'The class is divided 
into groups of congenial individuals, each group selecting one of its 
members as chairman and selecting a “club” name. Each “club” 
Writes a dissertation on some topic within the science field, after col- 
lecting the materials from sources they select. Experience indicates 
that the work is carried out in a spirit of wholesome competition be- 
tween the groups, at the same time developing generosity and sports- 
manship. Courtesy, loyalty, and cooperation are developed within 
each group. Ruth F. Keyes, Gen. Sci. Quar., May, 1924, 541-55. 
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Round Table Notes 


THERE is no progress without passion, and neither order nor prog- 
ress without the subdual of passion. Hobhouse, Social Development, 


p- 307. 


AFTER ALL, that is just what Hawaii means —a human bridge 
of international good will and understanding between East and West. 
Palmer, The Human Side of Hawaii, p. 144. 


Ir tHe world has made any advance at all in the past thirty-five 
years, it is to frown on the success attained by nothing but the arbi- 
trary exercise of power and advantage. Filene, 4 Merchant’s Hori- 


zon, p. 17. 


We uap thought that among the people behind the counter, in 
the stock room, or on the delivery trucks, there might be any number 
of bright minds and eager ambitions, all unknown to us —a sort 
of resorvoir.of undeveloped talent for business. Filene, 4 Merchant's 


Horizon, p. 23. 


Wuart Bernard Shaw regards as the greatest discovery of the 
nineteenth century, viz., the means of artificially limiting the size of 
families, may prove to be the greatest menace to the human race. 
If it were applied only to those who should not have children or to 
those who should for various reasons have only a few children it 
would be a blessing to mankind. Conklin, Heredity and Environ- 


ment, p. 314. 


A pupit in a primary class in a Sunday school, after hearing the 
story the the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, was 
invited to look at a Tissot picture of it. “Mrs. M.,” said she to the 
teacher, “it doesn’t seem fair that the horses, too, should be drowned.” 
A boy of about six asked: “Were there any children drowned in the 
Flood — any very little children that did’nt know how to do right?” 
What has been called children’s sense of justice has been noticed by 
everybody who studies children. George A. Coe, Law and Freedom 
in the School, p. 84. 





